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NATURAL HISTORY 


OF 


ENGLISH. SONG-BIRDS, 


FOREIGN BIRDS # 


AS ARE USUALLY BROUGHT OVER AND ESTEEMED 
FOR THEIR. SINGING: | 


Their proper Management, Diſeaſes, and Cures. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 


FIGURES OF THE COCK, HEN, AND EGG OP 
EACH SPECIES, 


EXACTLY ern FROM NATURE, 
By Mr. ELEAZAR ALBIN, 


AND CURIOUSLY ENGRAVEN ON COPPERs 


A NEW EDITION CORRECTED, 


WITH SEVERAL IMPROVEMENTS, UNDER THE ARTICLE or 


CANARY-BIRDS. 


— 
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Printed for T. Lownopes, Ne 77, in Fleet-Street, 
and S. BT Abox, in Paternefter-Rew. 1779. 


Price 35. plain, and 75, 6d. coloured, 
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TO THE 
R E AD E R. 


 QINGING-B1 RDS are fo aa a ON 
of the Creation; whether we conſider 
their variety, beauty, or harmony ; that the 
animal world does not afford more agreeable 
objects to the eyes, nor that ſo ſweetly gra- 
tifies the ſenſe of hearing: they were, un- 
doubtedly, deſigned by the great Author of 
Nature to entertain and delight mankind, 
who, for the generality, are well pleaſed 
with theſe pretty innocent creatures. I 
therefore thought I could not do a more ac- 
ceptable ſervice for the lovers of theſe ſweet 
choriſters of the woods, conſidering that 
it had never been yet done with ſuch uſeful 
improvements, than to furniſh them with 
inſtructions for preſerving them in their 
houſes, becauſe they cannot always be en- 
tertained with their mulick in the fields, 


2 Te 


> _— * - 
2 % a 


TO THE READER. 


To which end, in a conciſe, methodical 
manner, I have given the deſcription, cha- 
rater, &c. of each ſpecies ; the marks of 
cock and hen; the time and manner of 
building their neſts ; the number, colour, 
&c. of their eggs; how to order and bring 
up the young; and whatever elſe is neceſ- 
ſary to be known for breeding them. And, 
to render it ſtill more uſeful and entertain- 
ing, there are added the repreſentations of 


the cock, hen, and egg of each ſort, ex- 


actly copied from nature. This laſt very 


pleaſant, and ſuitable addition, which, is 


univerſally delightful to all perſons, is want- 
ing in the books that have been hitherto 
publiſhed on this ſubject. 

I ſhall obſerve nothing more, only, that 
I wiſh my. readers may receive the ſatis- 
faction that was intended, by the ſincere 
endeavours of their 


Moſt humble ſervant, 


A Bird Fancier. 
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{+ ENGLISH SINGING-BIRDS, | 


£ 


The Deſcription and Character of the Black- 


Bird. 


FHs is a well-known bird, being 

common in moſt, if not all the coun- 
ties in England; therefore needs not a par- 
_ ticular C..cription. He is the largeſt ſong- 
bird that I know of, found in this Kingdom; 
and likewiſe one of the firſt that proclaims 
the welcome ſpring, by his ſhrill harmoni- 
ous. voice, as if he were the harbinger of 
nature, to awaken the reſt of the feathered 
tribe to prepare for the approaching ſeaſon: 
and by the ſweet modulation of his tuneful 
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2 A NATURAL HISTORY OF 


accents, endeavours to delight the hen, and 


Allure- her to ſubmit to his embraces, even 


before there are leaves on the trees, and 


whilſt the froſts are in the fields; building 
their neſt the ſooneſt of any bird ; having 
young ones, commonly by the twenty-fifth 
of March, and ſometimes by the middle of 
that month. 5 | 


The cock, when kept in a cage, whiſtles 
and ſings very delightfully all the ſpring 


and ſummer- time; at leaſt four or five 
months in the year: is a ſtout, hardy bird; 


which, beſides his own pleaſant natural note, 
may be taught to whiſtle, or play a tune. 


The Black- bird, when wild in the fields, 


feeds promiſcuouſly upon berries and in- 


ſects: tis a ſolitary bird, that for the moſt 
part flies fingly. 2 8 


The dibinguiſhing Marks of the Cock and Hen. 


colour while young, but the blackeſt bird 
generally proves a cock : the irides, or cir- 


cle, that circumveſts the eye in the young 
cock-bird, is yeHow ; his bill is black, and 
turns not perfectly yellow till he is near a 
year old: the bill of an old cock- bird is 
of a deep yellow ; in the hen the tip and 
upper part is black; the mouth, in both, 


is 
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ENGLISH" SINGING-BIRDS, * 
is yellow within: the ben. and young 


cock- birds are rather brown, or of à dark 


ruſſet, than black, and their bellies of an 
aſh- colour; but after the cock has mewed 
his chicken — he becomes coal- 


black. 


The Time and. Manner of the Black- bir 
| Puilaimg her Ne , Se. 


THIS bird, ax LobGerved before, REY 
very ſoon in the year; has young ones by 
the end of Marceb, or ſooner : ſhe builds 


her neſt very artificially ; the outſide of 


moſs, ſlender twigs, bents and fibres of 
roots, all very ſtrongly cemented, and 
joined together with clay; plaiſtering the 


inſide alſo, and lining it with a cover- 


ing of ſmall ſtraws, bents, hair, or other 


ſoft matter; upon which ſhe lays four or 


five eggs, ſeldom more, of a blueiſh green 
colour, full of duſky ſpots. She builds 
pretty open, generally in a hedge, near 
the ground, and before there are many 
leaves upon the buſhes; which ſo expoſes 
their neſt, conſidering the largeneſs of 155 


that it may be eaſily diſcovered. 


The cavity of a complete neſt I meafupd, 


was two inches and an half deep; diameter 
at the top, four inches one way, and five 


Wu B 2 the 
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the other, being of an oblong figure: it 
weighed thirteen ounces: the bird itſelf is 
in length, from the tip of the bill to the 
end of the tail, we? inches, of which 
the bill is one inch, and the tail four in- 


ches 


o "Y young Bir, and bow to wider. them.. 
| THE Black- bird has either four or five 


| ; young ones at a breeding, hardly ever more 


or leſs ; you may take them at twelve days 
old, or ſooner; they may be raiſed with 
little trouble, taking care to keep them 
clean, and feeding them with ſheep's heart, 
or other lean meat, that is not ſalted, cut 
very ſmall, and mixed with a little bread ; 
and while young, give them their meat 
moiſt, and feed them every two hours, or 
thereabouts; when they are grown up, feed 
them with any fort of fleſh meat, raw or 
dreſſed, provided it be not falt ; it will be 
rather hetter food for them, if you mix a 
little bread with it. When their neſt grows 
_ foul, take them out, and put them into a 
cage or baſket, upon clean ſtraw ; and when 
they can feed themſelves, ſeparate: them. 

Hei is a ſtout healthful bird, not very ſub- 
je to diſorders ; but, if you find him fick 
or droop at any an an houſe ſpider or 
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ENGLISH SINGING-BIRDS. ig 


two will help him; and let him have a little 
cochineal in his water, which is very chear- 
ful and good. They love to waſh and prune 
their feathers; therefore, when they are 
fully grown up, ſet water in their cages for 
that purpoſe. 
It is to be remembered as a general rule, 
to give all your birds wholeſome good food, 
never letting it grow ſtale. or four; and to 
be ever mindful of keeping their cages 
clean: theſe are the ſureſt means to make - 
all kinds of birds thrive, and to prevent 
many diſeaſes they are ſubject to from naſti- 
neſs and unwholeſome food and water.. 
Black- birds are always brought up from 
the Ne we dla ones not 1 8 5 to be. , 
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of the Song-thruh, 


The Deſcription aid elurucfer. ; 


"HE common Son thru is ſomewhat 

leſs than the Black-bird + the u | 
Farkive of the body is of an olive is | 
with a mixture of yellow in the wings; the 
breaſt yellowiſh, ſpotted with Monty: ſpots; 
and the belly White. 

There are ihrer or four other lorts of 
Thruſhes found in England; as firſt, the 
great Thrath, - calle the Miffel-bird, 
Meaſle-taw, or Shrite, which in the eolout 
and ſpots of the breaſt and belly, agrees 
with the Song-thruſh, but is a bigger bird: 
he is very beautiful to look at, but not va- 
lued for ſinging, therefore ſeldom kept in a 
cage. 
The ſecond ſort, called the Redwing, 
Swinepipe, or Wind-thruſh, is in ſhape and 
colour ſo like the Song- thruſh, that they 
are hard to be diſtinguiſhed, only the latter 
hath more, and greater ſpots on the breaſt 
and belly, and is ſome what bigger: this 
kind is in no eſteem for ſinging. It is a bird 
of paſſage, that ſhifts places according to 
the ſeaſons of the year; but whither it 


goes, is not to us perfectly known. 
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ENGLISH SINGING-BIRDS. 7 


The third fort is called the ſmall Heath+ 
thruſh; from its building upon heaths and 
commons; he is of a darker colour than 
any of the other of the Thruſh kind, and by 
2 valued for ſinging; but as none of 
the ſorts are comparable to the common 


Song-thruſh, nor fo well known, I ſhall 


treat of the Song-thruſh only; which ĩs a 
curious bird, as well for the great variety 
of his notes, as his long continuance in 
ſong, which is, at leaſt, nine months in the 
year. In the beginning of the ſpring, he 
ſits on high trees, and ſings moſt ſweetly, and 
is as delightful a bird as a perſon can deſire 
to keep in a cage; ſome of * when they 


have been brought up from the neſt, have 
learnt the Wood-lark's, ene a. and 


other curious HR 1 8 1 A Ea9l. « 


4 
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| T be 4 22 Marks 75 the Cork and Hen, | 


THE heals and 5 of this kind are 0 
much alike in the colour of their feathers, 
and ſhape of their bodies, that, notwith-/ 


ſtanding I have. carefully examined them 
divers times, I could not diſcover any cer- 
tain marks, whereby to know the one from 
the other: yet, thus much I have diſcovered, 

which will appear to a nice obſeryer:—in a 


full-feathered bird, the duſky, or olive 
4 colour- 
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has a more gloſſy caſt; the ſpots on his 


8: A NATURAL HISTORY OF 


colour-on' his back, &c. is ſomewhat darker 
than the back, &c. of the hen- bird; and 


breaſt and belly ſeem darker, and brighter 
likewiſe, and rather more white e on 
his bellx. | 
It is alfervalila; that in 5 glen __ 
hens of all kinds of birds, where the colours 
are the ſame in both, yet the cock - bird 
conſtantly excels the hen in the reſplenden- 
ey of his feathers: in the Song - thruſh, in 


an old bird, this difference is apparent; 
but then we are not put to ſuch difficulties 


to know the cock, he al diſcovers | 


Kimſelk by his fine ſong, 


In young Thruſhes, I would 8 e 
the ſleekeſt and brighteſt bird; when they 


begin to feed themſelves, both cocks and 


*hens will record: the cock will get upon, 
his perch, and ſing his notes low, for ſome 
time; the hen will attempt to fing, but do 
it only by jerks, and ſo diſappoint your ex- 
pectation. At the latter end of the ſum- 
mer, when their moulting i is over, the cocks 
will break out ſtrong in ſong, and * in 
wan, 28 a as ſummer, | 


| 7 he Ti me aid? Manne, 1 the builling her Ne TR 8 


. THIS bird breeds very early in the 


bine, nearly as ſoon as the Black- bird; 
ſhe 
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ENGLISH SINGING-BIRDS. 9 
ſhe commonly has young ones by the end 
of March, or beginning of April. I ſaw a 
neſt of young, about the fifth cr fixth of 
April,' notwithſtanding it had been a cold 
ſpring, which were well feathered, and at 
leaſt twelve days old. 
The Thruſh builds 1 in woods or orchards, 
ſometimes in a thick hedge, near the ground. 
The outſide of her neſt conſiſts of fine ſoft 
reen moſs, interwoven with dead grafs, 
hay, &c. The inſide very curiouſly plaiſtered 
with cow-dung, not daubed, as ſome have 
ſaid, but with better {kill than many of our 
laiſterers could do the ſame work. Note, 
the Black- bird always plaiſters with clay or 
mad, this bird always with cow-dung z the 
other lays a covering of ſoft -ſtuff in the 
inſide to lay her eggs upon; the Thruſh 
lays her's upon the bafe inſide or plaiſtering, 
but not till it is thoroughly dry; five or fix 
in number, of a blueiſh green colour, ſpeck- 
led with a few ſmall black. ſpots, N at 
the biggeſt ent. | 
The Follow of a compleat neſt I mea- 
fured, was two inches and a half deep; the 
diameter of the inſide at the top four inches; 
it was exactly round, and the whole neſt 
weighed one ounce and three quarters.—1 
examined two more at the ſame time, which 
were nearly of the fame dimenfions with 


this, but 1 in weight, one three ounces, the 
other 
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other three and an half. The length of a 
full-grown bird, from the point of the bill 


to the end of the tail, is nine inches; of 


which the bill is one, and the tail three and 
a half; therefore, allowing for tail, bill, and 
head, which always lie out when ſhe fits in 
her neſt, the cavity is juſt fitted to receive 


| her body. The fame I have obſerved of the 
neſts of ſome other birds; eſpecially ſuch 


as build with fides, and make deep cavities. 


The bird ſtands within fide, when ſhe is 


at. work, and makes her own body the 


model of her dimenſions, in building. 


Of the bs ung, bow to order them, &c. 


THE Song-thruſh has five or ſix young 
ones at a breeding; they may be taken at 


twelve or fourteen days old, or ſooner” if 
it be mild weather; they muſt be kept warm 


and clean, and fed with raw meat, bread, 
and hemp- ſeed bruiſed; the meat cut ſmall, 
and the bread a little wet, and then mixed 
together: feed them once in about two hours. 
You mult be ſure to keep them very neat and 
clean; take their dung away every time you 
feed them: when their neſt grows very foul, 


take them out, and put them in clean ſtraw; 


and when they are pretty well feathered, put 
themina largecagewith twoor three perches 
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in it, and dry moſs or ſtraw at the bottom. 


When they are grown up, you may feed 
them with fleſh” meat, boiled, raw, or 
roaſted, provided it be not falt; or you 
may by degrees intirely wean them of fleſh, 


and give them only bread and hemp-ſeed ; 


but J approve of fleſh, mixed with bread; . 
as the beſt food. Give them freſh n 


twice a week to waſh themſelves; otherwiſe 


they will not thrive: if they are kept dirty, 
it will give them the cramp, to which they 
are very ſubject. Good victuals, water, and 
clean lodging, are the n means to en 
iti. JP 


The Thruth;: 1 in ** Felde feeds 
on infects and ſnails, as alſo berrics of 
white thorn nd miſletoe. 
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of the Starling. 


ET he Dyferiuio and Chara. 


HE Starling! is nearly a as. big as the 
Black- bird, and in ſhape very much 
7M that bird. It does not ſing naturally, 
but has a wild, ſcreaming, uncouth note; 
yet for his aptneſs in imitating man's voice, 


and ſpeaking articulately, and his learning 


os een, divers tunes, is highly valued as 


pleaſant bird; and when well taught, 


will ſell for five guineas or more. 


They are gregarious birds, living and fly- 
ing together in great flocks : they company 
alſo with Redwings and F Lids: yet they 
do not fly away with them, but abide with 
us all the year. 


The Marks of the Cock and Her. 


THERE isa mark peculiar to the cock 
of this kind, whereby he may be known 


from the hen, whilſt young. Under his 


tongue he has a black ſtroke, very plain to 
be ſeen if you open his mouth, which the 
hen hath not, or, at leaſt, ſo faint, that 
tis 8 hardly viſible ; but the firſt time the 

cock 
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cock moults his feathers, he loſes that black 
ſtroke: he may then be known from the 
hen by his colours, in the beauty of which 
he much excels her. His breaſt has a 
changeable caſt of green, red, purple, c. 
elſe the feathers all over his body are black, 
with a blue and purple gloſs, varying, as 

it is variouſly expoſed to the light; only the 
tips of the feathers on his head, neck, and 
breaſt are yellowiſh; and on the belly, cc. 
white: all his ſpots and colours are brighter 
than thoſe of the hen. The bill of the 
cock is of a pale yellow, inclining to whites 
in the hen, by 0 


The Time and Manner of the Starlin g's build: 
ing ber net... fie 
2 

THIS-bird uſually breeds in 45 has 
young ones fit to take towards the end of 
that month, ſometimes by the middle of it. 
They build their neſt in the holes of towers, 
pigeon-houſes, trees, &c. The goodneſs 
of theſe birds does not depend upon the 
places where they breed, though ſome have 
given the preference to one ſort, and ſome 
to the other; for my part, I could never 
find ſuch a difference as to eſteem one ſort 
before the other, for the ſame birds may 
cw in any of thoſe places, as they find it 
"> _ 
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moſt convenient for them. She lays four 
or five eggs, CP cinctured with a a [ae 
ah Tins; | 

7 the 1 0ung, how fo order mw, Ge. 


T HE Starling | has four or five young 


ones at a breeding ; they may be taken when 
double pen-feathered, which is about ten 


days old; taking the ſame care in keeping 


them very clean and warm, as was directed 


in the Black- bird and Thruth : you may 
put them in a baſket in clean ſtraw, and 
bring them up with the ſame meat, and af- 
ter the ſame manner as young Black-birds, 
feeding them every two hours, five or ſix 
ſmall pieces at. a time; let them have 
enough, but never overload the ſtomachs 
of young birds, it does them more harm 
than good. Every time you feed, or take 
them in hand, you may talk to them what 
you would have them learn; they are apt 


birds, and will take it preſently. To flit 


their tongues, as many people adviſe and 
practiſe, that the birds, as they ſay, m_ | 
talk the plainer, is a cruel and uſeleſs ex 

dient; they will talk as well without, as I 
have found by experience ; as will likewiſe 
Magpies, and other talking birds. When 


my can "Seed themſelves, yu them in a 


large 
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large cage, with clean ſtraw or moſs at the 
bottom, and give them ſometimes clean 
water to waſh themſelves in; this is the 
moſt ſure method to have good healthful 
birds, ſuch as will reward your trouble in 
bringing them up. The Starling, when 
wild, feeds upon beetles, worms, and other 
inſects. 

The length of a full- grown bird, from 
the tip of his bill to the end of his tail, 
is nine inches; of which the bill is an inch 
and a quarter, and the tail three inches long; 
and, when in fleſh, weighs about three 
ounces. 

The bird is naturally hardy and health- 
ful; but when kept in a cage, is ſubject to 

the. cramp, fits, &c. ſometimes it ſeizes him 
ſo ſuddenly, that- he will fall down from 
his perch, and beat himſelf to death pre- 
ſently ; a ſpider, or meal-worm is a good 
remedy againſt it, giving him two or three 
at a time, twice or thrice a week. If you 
give him good meat and drink, as I ſaid 17 5 
the Black- bird, and keep him Uleutt, it will 
prevent his fits, or any other diſorder, bet- 
ter than any 22 elſe at. I know or.” 


Of 
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Of the Bullfinch. 
27 Be D N and Charatter. 


ULLFINCHES are ſo called —_ 
their heads, which are black, and, for 
the proportion of their bodies, large : | 
ſome places in England, - they are called 
Nopes, in others, Thick- bills, and in ſome 
Hoops: this laſt name they have, probably, 
from their wild hooping ſort of a note. 
They are very docile birds, the hen learning 
after the pipe or whiſtle, as well as the 
cock, having no ſong. of their own, but 
what is taught them, in which they excel 
moſt birds: and the peculiar rarity of theſe 
birds is, that they never forget what they 
have once learnt, though they hang among 
ever ſo many birds. Some have been taught | 
to ſpeak ſeveral words at command. 'Tis a 
bird much eſteemed in England, both for 
beauty and ſinging; and deſervedly, in my 
judgment; for, in the former, he equals, 
and the latter, when well taught, excels all 
ſmall birds: they have been frequently ſold 
from five to ten guineas a bird. 
Theſe birds delight to feed upon the buds 
of fruit-trees, ſuch as the apple, pear, peach, 
and other garden trees; of which they only 


take the owing buds, and by that means 
do 
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do great damage to the gardeners; who, — 7 
therefore, hate and deſtroy them, as a great 
peſt of their gardens. They ſay, in ſome 
part of the kingdom, a reward is given by if 
the churchwardens for every Bullfinch that's 
killed; if ſo, that may be aſſigned as one 

reaſon of their ſcarcity ; being leſs common 
than moſt other ſinging- birds that breed 
with us. | 

The Marks of the Cock and Hen. 

T HE cock is in bigneſs equal to the hen, 
but hath a flatter crown, and excels her in 
beanty of his colours ; a lovely ſcarlet, or 
crimſon, adorns his breaſt; the feathers on 
the crown of the head, and thoſe that com- 
paſs the bill, are of brighter black than 
thoſe of the hen: if both are ſeen together, 
the one may very eaſily be known from the 
other ; the colours in the cock being much 
more reſplendent than in the hen : but 

| whilſt the birds are young, it is more diffi. 
cult to diſtinguiſh them: one of the fureſt 
ways 1s, to, pull off a few feathers from 
their breaſts when they are about three 
weeks old, and in about ten or twelve days 
after, you will perceive the feathers to come 
where you have pulled, of a curious red, 

if a cock; if a hen, they will come of 2 
paliſh brown, * = ol 
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"i! Be Time, Manner, Ge. of her building. 


THE Bullfinch breeds late in the ſpring; 
ſeldom has young ones before the end of 
May, or beginning of June : ſhe builds in 
an orchard, wood, or park, where there are 

lenty of trees, or on heaths : her neſt is 
woe very common to be found; tis an ordi- 
nary mean fabric, made with ſeemingly 
little art : ſhe lays four or five eggs, of a 
blueiſhcolour, ſpotted at the biggeſt end with 
N dark Tes and faint reddiſh 3 752 


2 the Ye cung, fg to order them, Ge. 


Y 0 U. Juſt not take theſe binds: too 
; let them be well feathered firſt, at 


leaſt * or fourteen days old; keep them 


warm and clean, feed them every two hours, 


from morning until night, giving them 
little at a time: their meat muſt be rape- 
ſeed ſoaked in clean water, eight or ten 
hours; then ſcalded, ſtrained, and bruiſed, 
mixt with an equal quantity of white bread 
ſoaked in fair water, boiled with a little milk 
to a thick conſiſtency: make but little at 


a time, but let them have freſh every day, 


it being apt to ſour in two days, and m 


meat will ſpoil the birds: when they 
to feed themſelves, break them — this 


ſoft 
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ſoft meat as ſoon as you can ; then give them 
rape and canary ſeed, the ſame as you do the 
Linnet, but more of the former than the 
latter. If at any time you perceive them 


out of order, put a blade of ſaffron in their 


water; and you may try them with the 
Wood-lark's meat, or fine hemp- ſeed, but 
keep moſtly to rape, with a little canary= 
ſeed mixed with it. 
Lou muſt remember often to pipe, whiſtle, 
or talk to them, whilſt they are young, W 
you are minded they ſhould learn, and you 
will find them ſoon take it. 

A Bullfinch, at full growth, is fix — 


long, from point of bill to the end of the 


tail, of which the tail is two inches: in 


weight thirteen drams. 
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F 


Of the Goldfinch, 


Which in ſome Places, from its feeding on the 
Seeds of J. n zs called Thiſtlefinch. 


The Deſeriptim and + Crier | 


1 T is every where in England well-known, 

and highly eſteemed both for ſinging and 
for the — of its colours, being certain- | 
ly the moſt beautiful and fineſt-feathered of 
all cage-birds : a ring of curious ſcarlet- 
coloured feathers encompaſſes the fore-part 
of his head, or baſis of the bill; and from 
the eyes to the bill -on. each fide, is drawn 
a black line ; the jaws are white, the top 
of the head black, from which a broad 
black hne is produced on both fides, almoſt 
to the neck ; the hinder part of the head 
is white ; the neck and fore-part of the 
back are of a reddiſh aſh-colour ; the rump, 
breaſt, and ſides of the ſame, but a little 
paler ; the belly whitiſh ; the wings and 
tail black, only the tips of the rincipal 
feathers in both are white; beſides, = wings 
are adorned with a moſt beautiful — — 


ſtroke of yellow or gold- colour. I ſhould 


not have been ſo particular in deſcribing the 


colours of this bird, but I think the great 
6 | o * ö 8 var iety 
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variety that Nature has painted it with, 
wherein it excels all ſmall birds, at leaſt 
what are found in theſe parts of the world, 
make it deſerving of it; yet, by reaſon of 
age, ſex, or other accidents, the Goldfinch 
ſometimes varies from theſe colours. 
They are of a mild and gentle nature, as 
may even thence appear, that preſently after 
they are caught, without uſing any art or 
care, they will fall to their meat and drink; 
nor are they ſo affrighted at the preſence of a 
man as moſt other birds are wont to be, nor 
very much troubled at their impriſonment in 
a cage; for, if they have continued there a 


good while, they like it ſo well, that though 


you let them looſe, they will not fly away; 
but when ſcared, fly directly to their cage 
for ſhelter. | „ 

They are called in ſome places, Draw- 
waters, from their aptneſs to learn to draw 
their water when they want to drink, in a 
little ivory bucket, faſtened to a ſmall chain, 
made for that purpoſe : 'tis a pretty fight to 
ſee with what dexterity theſe little creatures 
will pull up their bucket, drink, and throw 
1t down again; and lift up the lid of a ſmall 
box, or bin, with their bill, to come at their 


meat, &c. They are wonderfully delighted 


with viewing themſelves in a glaſs, fixed to 
the back of their bucket-board, where they 
will fit upon their perch, pruning and dreſ- 
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ſing themſelves with the greateſt care ima- 
ginable, often looking in the glaſs, and 
3 every feather in the niceſt order; 
no lady can take greater pleaſure, or be 
more nice in dreſſing herſelf, than this little 
beautiful bird is in rectifying all diſorders 
in his plume, not ſuffering a feather to lay 
amiſs. bs on Pogue 
The Goldfinch is a long-lived bird, that 
will ſometimes reach to the age of twenty 
years: Mr. Willoughby makes mention of 
one that lived twenty-three years. 'They 
are birds that fly in flocks, or companies ; 
and when at liberty, delight to feed upon 
the ſeeds of thiſtle, teaſel, hemp, dock, &c. 


e Marks of the Cock and Hen. 


| ITI THE feathers on the ridge of the wing 

* in the cock are coal- black, quite up to the 

fſhoulder, whereas in the hen- bird, though 
they appear black, are of a grey, or duſky 
aſh-colour, when compared to thoſe of the 
cock : he is browner on the back and ſides 
of the breaſt; the red, yellow, and, in ſhort, þ 
all his colours are much brighter than thoſe 
of the hen: theſe are conſtant, infallible 
marks, by which the cock may be known 

from the hen, either old or young: beſides, 
the hen hath a ſmaller note, and fings not 
RR "Oo cs” 
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The Time, Manner, &c. of building their Neſt. 

THE Goldfinch begins to build in April, 
when the fruit-trees are in bloſſom : as they 
excel all our ſmall birds in beauty of feathers, 


ſo do they likewiſe in art: their neſt is not 
only very ſmall, but exceeding pretty; the 


outſide conſiſts of very fine moſs, curiouſly” 


interwoven with other ſoft bedding ; the in- 
fide lined with delicate fine down, wool, &c. 
She lays ſix or ſeven white eggs, ſpecked' 
and marked with a reddiſh brown. To find 
their neſt is not very eaſy, for they generally 
build in fruit- trees, viz. apple, pear, plumb,” 
&c. but moſt commonly in the apple, pret<' 
ty high upon the branches, where either 


the bloſſom or leaves intercept our ſighht; 


and at ſuch a time when we cannot come 
at them without the hazard of damaging 
the bloom, or young fruit. I have known 
theſe birds very often to build in the elder- 


tree; and ſometimes in thorns and hedges; 
but not near fo common as in fruit-trees, 


| Of | the 2 vung, how 7 order them, & Co 


THE Goldfinch has * or ſeven young 
ones at a breeding; they are tender birds, 
and therefore ſhould not be taken too ſoon; 
let them be pretty well feathered firſt; they 

CS -» will 
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will not be ſullen, like the young of many. 


\ other birds, by ſtaying too long in the neſt ; 


when you take them, prepare their meat 
after this manner :—ſoak white bread in fair 
water, ſtrain it, and then boil it with a lit- 
tle milk, till tis as thick as haſty- pudding, 
adding to it a little flour of canary-ſeed ; 
with this, meat feed them every two hours, 
or oftner, giving them but little at a time, 
two or three ſmall bits only; begin to feed 
them about ſun-rifing, and continue after 
this manner till ſun- ſetting: let them have 
freſh victuals every day, or every other day 
at fartheſt; when you have fed them a 
month, or thereabouts, begin to break them 


From this ſoft meat, by giving them a little 


canary-ſeed, and ſoft meat beſides ; when 
you find they. feed pretty freely upon the 
ſeed, keep them conſtantly to that diet; 


but though they will eat hemp-ſeed, and 


ſome other kinds of ſeed, yet I never found 
it agree ſo well-with them as the canary. 
If a young Goldfinch be brought up uns. 
der the Canary-bird, the Wood-lark, or any 
other fine-finging bird, he will take their 
ſong. very readily: I am told of a lady that 
has one of theſe birds, that will tal may 
75 | 
| A cock-bird, bred from the neſt, will 


couple with a hen Canary-bird, and produce 


à bird 
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a bird between both kinds; partaking of 


the ſong and colours of both. 


The length of a full- grown bird, from 


* tip of his bill to the end of his tall is 


five inches and a half; of which the latter 
is two, and the former a little more than 
half an inch long; when in fleſh the bird 
weighs about an ounce. 
This, as I ſaid before, is a long-lived and 
very healthful bird, that is ſeldom out of 


order; but when I find him droop, I give 


him en in his water; if he has a ſcour- 


ing, crumble a little dry chalk in his cage, 
or among his ſeed, or ſtick a bit betwixt the 


wires of his cage, and gravel at the bottom, 
and try him with a little thiſtle- ſeed, or 


other ſeeds which they delight to feed upon 


when wild: the firſt may be found in the 


great thiſtle, at the bottom of a white 


down. 


Theſe birds are taken almoſt at any time. 


of the year, either with lime-twigs, or the 
clap-net, in great numbers; the young 
flight in June, July, or Auguſt ; but the 
beſt time for catching them is about Mi- 
chaelmas : they frequent the fields where 
the thiſtle, and thoſe other ſeeds grow, as 
mentioned before : they are eaſily caught, 
being of ſo gentle and familiar a nature, 
and Neil both feed and ſing preſently ; 

when 
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when you firſt take wem, you may give 
them hemp- ſeed cracked, or ſome of the 
fame they love to feed upon in the fields; 
you may ſoon bring them to feed on the 
eanary, which is more wholeſome, and 


agrees better with them than hemp- ſeed. 
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Of the Chaffinch. 
The Deſeription and Character. 


THE Chaffinch is a tout, hardy, welle 


| ; 
known bird; being common almoſt 


in every tree or hedge ; of the bigneſs of ; 
the Bullfinch; laviſh in his ſong, and when . 
brought up from the neſt, or branchers, / 
will ting ſix or ſeven months in the year; 4 
the wild, not above three months; and I 
chiefly in breeding-time. Some of theſe 3 
birds prove good and valuable, but the # 
greater part not worth keeping. | - 

_ *Tis a cuſtom among the bird- men, when # 
they want to learn the Chaffinch a ſong, to 1 
blind him when he is about three or four = 
months old; which is done by clofing up his | 
eyes with a wire made almoſt red-hot, be- i 
cauſe, as they ſay, he will be more atten- 1 
tive, and learn the better; but I am ſure ĩt a 
would be much better never to confine them 1 


in cages, than purchaſe their harmony by 
ſuch diabolical uſage. It is enough, to de- 
prive theſe little innocent creatures of li- 
berty for our pleaſure and entertainment; 
but to put out their eyes to encreaſe it, is 
exceedingly barbarous. If what they aſſign 
for this, is trae, yet the practice is ou 
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and what no one, who has any tenderneſs 


in his nature, would ever be guilty of. 
This poor bird, beſides the pain of the firſt 
operation, and What he ſuffers before, to 
prepare him for it, by being kept in dark- 


neſs till he can find his meat, &c. and the 


miſery that follows for a fortnight, or more, 
is ſometimes tortured a ſecond time, be- 
cauſe, perhaps, he has rubbed his eyes 
open again, or the cruelty was too ee 
bly * A 


De Marks 2 the Cock and Hen. 1 


"TH E male of this kind may. be diſtin- 
22 from the female, at ih or twelve 
ys old; the difference is very plain, if. 
you vie them together: the cock-bird has 


a great deal more white in his wing than 


the hen, particularly on his pinion; his 
breaſt is remarkably redder, and the feathers 
of the whole bird of a higher and brighter 
colour than the hen's. In an old bird, the 
head of the cock is blueiſh, the back of a 
reddiſh brown, with a mixture of aſh- co- 
lour or green; the breaſt of a fine red; 
and the belly, under the tail, white. The 
colours of _ hen are not ſo bright and 


lively; her rump. is green, back not fo 


n. and the . not red, inclines to a 
f dirty 
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dirty kind of green; the breaſt is alſo of a 
duller colour, more upon the grey. 


The Time and Manner of building their Neſt, 
Sc. 


THE Chaffinch breeds in May, and has 

young ones the beginning of that month. 
She builds near the top of an high hedge, 
or on the branches in the ſide of a tree: 
her neſt is the prettieſt of all ſmall birds, 
excepting the Goldfinch's, which, I think, 
excels it in beauty: the outſide is green 
moſs, ſmall ſticks, withered graſs, horſe 
and cow hair, wool, feathers, -&c. the in- 
fide lined with feathers; hair, wool, &c. 
making an exceeding ſoft bed for her young. 
The infide, or cavity of the neſt, is an inch 
and three quarters deep; the diameter two 
inches and a half; and, notwithſtanding the 
bottom and ſides of this curious fabric 
were near an inch thick, the whole weight 
of a complete neſt was no more than ſeven 
drams. Another neſt, whoſe . dimenſions 
agreed with this, was two drams lighter. 
The bird itſelf, when fully grown, weighs 
about fourteen drams : its length, from the 
end of the bill to the end of the tail, is 
ſix inches; of which the latter is two and 
a half long. She lays uſually four eggs, 
Fa i 
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the biggeſt end, of the ſame colour. 


young ones at a breeding; you may take 


but ſometimes five, of a whitiſh colour, 
ſpotted with a few large reddiſh brown 
ſpots, with a few ſmall ſpecks and ſtreaks at 


Of the Young, how to order them, &c. 


2 THE Chaffinch has commonly but four 


them when they are about ten days old, and 
feed them as you do the Goldfinch or Lin- 
net; they are hardy birds, that may be 


eaſily raiſed: and when they are out of 


order, apply the ſame things as you do to 
thoſe birds when ſick. Et is 
Theſe birds are taken with clap-nets in 


great plenty, in June and July, eſpecially 


the young flight, which we call Branchers, 
when they come to drink at their watering- 
place, &c. therefore tis hardly worth the 
trouble of bringing them from the neſt, 
though ſome, that are bred under the ſweet- 
mop Chaffinch, ſometimes prove very good 
birds, 
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Of the Greenfinch, 


Green-linnet, or, as it is — celle, 
the eee 


7. be Deſcription and Charatter | 


JT is a little bigger than the Chaffinch, 
of a ſtrong, hardy nature: they are fre- 
quently kept in cages, but not much eſteemed 
for ſinging ; they are more valued for their 
learning to ring the bells in a cage con- 


trived for that purpoſe : though ſome of 


them, if brought up from the neſt, will 


learn to pipe, whiſtle, and the ſong * 


moſt other birds. 

At the beginning of winter, and in hard 
weather, they gather in flocks, and may be 
taken with the clap-neta in great. numbers. 


7 he Marks o tbe Cock and Hen. 


HIS hy and hack are green, the edges 
of the feathers greyiſh; and the middle of 
the back hath. ſomething of a cheſnut- 
colour intermixed : the fore-part of his 


head, neck, and breaſt, quite down to his 
belly and rump, are of a deep yellowiſh 


green; ; 
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green; the lower belly inclining to whitiſh: 


the borders of the outermoſt quill-feathers 


of the wings are of an elegant yellow; and 
the feathers along the ridge of the wing, 
are of a lovely yellow likewiſe. The co- 
lours of the hen are not ſo bright and live- 
ly; and on the breaſt and back hath oblong 
duſky ſpots : where the cock is of a fine 


yellow, her colours are of a ſordid green, 


The young cock-birds, as ſoon as they are 
feathered, may be known from hens, by 
the fame brightneſs in TOE Stck AP 


2 Be Time and Manner of their buli g. 


THE Greonabitd has young ones about 
the middle of May. She builds in hedges, 
and makes a large neſt ; the outmoſt part 
of which confiſts of hay, graſs, ſtubble, &c. ; 
the middle of moſs ; the inmoſt, on which 
the eggs lie, of feathers, wool, hair, &c. 
ſoft and pretty. She lays five or ſix eggs, 
of a very faint green colour, ſprinkled with 
fmall reddiſh ſpots, eſpecially at the blunt 


end. The inſide was an inch and a quarter | 


deep, and four wide; the whole compoſi- 
tion weighed eleven drams ; another neſt I 
examined at the ſame time, differed not in 
weight quite half a dram, and had dimen- 


_ * likewiſe. The bird, from the 
end 
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end of his bill to the end of the tail, is fix 
inches and a half; the bill is half an inch; 
and the tail two and a quarter. Its weight 
18 about fixteen drams. - 


* 


* 
Oo the re bung, * to my then Ge. 
SHE has five or fir young ones at a 


breeding; they may be taken at ten days 
old, and brought up with the ſame food 


and management as Linnets, or other birds 


of the Finch kind; they are not very ten- 
der: only keep them clean, and there is no 
fear but they will thrive. And after all, I 
cannot recommend them for pleaſant cage- 
birds. If you regard his colours, he is as 
finely” feathered as moſt birds; and in an 
aviary makes as pretty a ſhow as the beſt of 


them. 


He is ſeldom fick; hit Mets "uh is, give 
him what you give Linnets or Chaffinches. 
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of tie common. er 


Te Deſcription and Charatter. 
Fon the ſweetneſs. of its ſinging, the 


Linnet is ſo much eſteemed, that by 
many perſons he is thought to excel all ſmall 
birds: he has certainly a curious fine note, 
little inferior to the beſt of birds; he may 
be taught likewiſe to pipe, whiſtle, or the 
ſong of any other fine bird; but as his own 
is ſo good, that trouble is anneceflary ; the 
natural note of any fine ſong- bird, to my 
fancy, is ever to be preferred; but where the 
bird has but an indifferent ſong of his oven, 
then to learn him to pipe, whiſtle, &c. is 
pleafant, and well worth the trouble. He 
is pretty apt in learning, if you bring him up 
from the neſt, and will take the Wood-lark's 
ſong to perfection, or that of Canary- birds. 


The Marks of the Cock and Hen. 


Y OU may know the cock- bird, either old 
or young, by theſe two marks ; firſt, the 
_ feathers on his back are much browner than 
thoſe of the hen ; ſecond, by the white of 
his wing. Take your Linnet, when the 

3 wing- 
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wing- feathers are grown,” and: ſtretch out! 
his wing, holding his body faſt with the 
other hand, and then obſerve the white 
upon three or four feathers; if it appears 
clear and bright, and reaches up to the 
quills, it is a ſure ſign of a cock-bird; for 
the white in the wing of the hen is much | 
lefs, and fainter. 


The Time and Manner Fa their Suing 


THE Linnet frag young ones by the end 
of April, or beginning of May; builds com- 
monly: in a thick buſh or hedge; I have 
ſeen her in both black and White thorn; the 
likewiſe builds among furze-buſhes, &e. 
making a ſmall pretty:neſt: the outfide of 
bents, dried weeds, and other ſtubby mat. 
ter; and the bottom all matted togethet : 
the inſide of fine ſoft wool, or cotton, 
mixed with downy ſtuff gathered from dried 
plants, with a few horſe hairs, exceeding* 
neat and warm. The cavity of this neſt- 
was one inch deep; diameter three inches, 
and the weight five drams. The neſt here 
deſcribed, was taken with young ones in a 
furze, May the ninth. I believe the neſt 
which the Linnet builds in a hedge, differs 
from this in the materials; I had nt an 
opportunity now of examining both. She 

BD 2 lays 
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lays either four or five white eggs, with fine 


red ſpecks, eſpecially at the blunt end. 


The bird, including the bill and tail, is 


five-inches and a half long, of which the 
former is half an inch, the latter two and a 


quarter; in weight ten drams. 


Of the Young, how to order them, © 


THE Linnet has four or five young ones 
at a breeding; they may be taken at ten 


days old, or ſooner; they will learn the ſong 


of eee bird the better for being took 


young; but be ſure to keep them very 


warm; and feed them once in two hours, 
from ſix in the morning, till ſix or ſeven at 
night: prepare their meat as was directed for 
hy Bullfinch, viz. rape-ſeed ſoaked in water 


eight or ten hours; then ſcalded, ſtrained, 


and bruiſed, mingled with an equal quantity 
of white hacks, ſoaked in fair water, ſtrained 


and boiled with a little milk, as I ſaid before, 


to a thick conſiſtency; let chew have freſh 


every day, - becauſe four meat will fling the 
birds into a ſcouring, which often brings 
death ; when they. begin to feed themſelves, 
ſet ſcalded rape-ſeed in their cages, to wean 
them from the bread and milk as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, becauſe, ſometimes, feeding too long 


open ſoft food, wil make them rotten: it 
a will 
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will be a month or fix weeks before they 
will be able to crack their ſeeds, and live 
entirely upon hard meat. In the mean 
while, for change of diet, you may give 
them ſome of the Wood-lark's, or other 
birds victuals. There are other ſorts of 
food made uſe of in bringing up young 
Linnets, but this is proved to anſwer as well 
as any. 1 755 


The Linnet's Diſeaſes, and their Cures. 
THIS is a very healthful bird; 1 "Raf 


known them kept many years without ail- 
ing any thing : but ſometimes he is troubled 
with ,melancholy, occaſioned from a ſwel- 
ling at the end of his rump, which, if ripe, 


you may with a needle let out the corrup- 


tion, anoint the part with freſh butter, and 


feed him for two or three days with the ſeeds 


and leaves of lettice, or beets, or the ſeeds 
of melon chopt in pieces, which he will eat 
very greedily; and when you find him to 
mend, take the melon ſeeds, &c. away, and 
give him his old diet again: you may put 
into his water a blade of ſaffron, and white 
ſ\ugar=candy, for a week or more, till you 
perceive the bird to be entirely recovered. 

The diſeaſe this bird is moſt troubled with, 
is a ſcouring, occaſioned by bad feeds, and 
v4 many 
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many times for want of water. There are 
three ſorts of this diſtemper ; the-firſt very 
thin, and with a black ſubſtance in the mid- 
dle, which is not very dangerous. The 
ſecond is between a black and a white, 
not ſo thin as the other, but very clammy 
and ſticking; this is worſe than the former. 
It is recovered by giving the bird ſome me- 
lon-ſeed ſhred; lettice-ſeeds, and beet - ſeeds 
bruiſed; and in his water put liquorice or 


ſaffron. The third and worſt ſort of ſcour- 


ing is the white clammy, which is dange- 
rous and mortal, if not looked after in time. 
For this, give him firſt flax-ſeeds, taking 
away all other ſeeds; then give him plan- 
tain-ſeeds, if green, otherwiſe they will do 
him no good: for want of  plaintain-ſeeds, 
give him ſome of the leaves ſhred ſmall, or 
a little bruiſed hemp-ſeed; putting into his 
water, as before, ſugar-candy, liquorice, or 


a blade or two of ſaffron : you may give the 
bird now and then a ſmall matter of ſeeded 


chick-weed, and a little chalk. Vou muſt 
be diligent at the firſt to obſerve him when 
2 is ſick, that ſo he may have a ſtomach to 
for this third and worſt ſort of ſeour- 
Kg if it be not taken at the firſt appearance, 
it immediately cauſeth him to droop, and in 
two or three days his ſtomach will be quite 
gone, and ou all medicines are uſeleſs. 
| ECOL IH Linnets 
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Linnets are taken with clap-nets in June, 
July, and Auguſt; and likewiſe flight-birds 
about Michaelmas in great plenty, by laying 
the nets near where the birds come to drink, 
or feed; or upon _ ſpot of 3 they 
freq uent. 

As you catch the birds, put them into 
what you call a ſtore cage, made for that 
uſe, and give them ſome of the ſame ſeed 
you find them feeding upon, and put into 
the cage likewiſe fine hemp- ſeed bruiſed ; 
feed them after this manner for two or three 
days, ſetting them where they. will not be 
diſturbed, and they will ſoon grow tame; 


then you may cage them fingle, in back 
or any other, not too big; and feed 


them with rape and canary-ſeed, which 
ne: the beſt with them of any 1 
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of the Tuite. | 


The Deſeriptian and 4 baradter. 


HE Twite, is in colour and make 
ſomething like the Linnet, but leſs ; 
8 has a very ſhort bill, and dark, or blackiſh 
legs ; the cock has a curious red ſpot upon 
his rump, which the hen hath not. Tis 
a bird vaſtly briſk and merry, that's always 


a ſinging, therefore they hang him among 


other birds, to proyoke them to ſing. They 


| do not breed in England, that T know of, 


but come here in winter, and go away again 
in the ſpring ; but what place they come 
from, or whither they go, to us is un- 
known: the bird-catchers take them as they 


do Linnets, &. They eat rape and canary- 


ſeed, but love the canary beſt : tis a pretty, 
familiar, gentle-natured bird, well worth 
keeping. 

I have been told by a gentleman, curious 
in ſuch enquiries, that the Twite is com- 
mon in ſome parts of France, and is called 
there by a name, which with us ſignifies the 


lefler Linnet ; and that its egg is like the 
egg of that bird, but leſs, | 
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of the Sky-lack.” 


The Dyferiptio and cute. : 8 ; 


HE cock Skylark is as good a cg 

bird as moſt this land produces: he is. 
vaſtly ſtout and laviſh in his ſong; but 
thought by ſome people too loud and harſh. 
I muſt own, though he has a great many fine 
notes, they are not ſo melodious -as the 
Wood-lark's, which in variety and ſoftneſs 
much excels him, and, to my fancy, all 
ſmall birds, without exception; but that 
valuable bird is exceeding tender, very ſub- 
ject to the cramp and other diſeaſes, ſo that 
he can be kept but a ſhort time in a cage; 
two or three years we count a! great while. 
I don't deny but ſometimes they reach be- 
yond that date: yet the far greater number 
make their period a great deal ſooner; 
whereas the Sky-lark is a long-lived, health- 
ful bird, that will reach fifteen or twenty 
years; I have heard of ſeveral Whirh have 
lived to that age, and ſung ſtoutly all that 
time; therefore, conſidering the ſtatelineſs 
and beauty of this bird; his great freeneſs 
in finging his pleaſant harmonious notes; 
for at leaſt eight months in the year, and 


the time he may be kept in a cage, with 
"0 | N 
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care, is highly deſerving of the character I 


have given him, and worthy the eſteem of 
all lovers of birds. If you can bring a 
young one up under ſome fine Song-lark, 
*tis a way to have a very valuable bird ; but 
if you ſuffer him to hear other birds, he 
will be apt to take their notes, whether 
ood or bad, to which no bird is more 


ſubj ect. 1 


T 0 know the Cock from the Hen. 


I O diſtinguiſh one from the other in this 
kind, is no eaſy matter; and about which 
there are various opinions, but hardly one 
that can be depended upon : they fay, the 
bird that ſets up his feathers on his crown, 
3s certainly a cock ; and that the longeſt 
heel bird is another ſure fign; and ſome ſay, 
by two white feathers in the tail: this is all 
but gueſs work, that ſometimes proves right, 
and ſometimes wrong. I am told, the big- 
_ geſt and longeſt bodied bird never fails of 
proving a cock; I can't ſay that I ever made 
the obſervation myſelf, nor do I pretend to 
know a cock-bird of this kind till he is 
about a month old-; when he will begin to 
record his notes very diſtinctly, like an old 
bird, but low and inwardly ; if you hear 
him do that, you can't well be deceived. 
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When they are grown up, and fully feathered, 
that general remark, in ſome meaſure, will 
hold good, that the higheſt- coloured bird is 
the cock; for whoever obſerves them to- 
gether may perceive the Cock-lark to be 
ſomething browner upon the back; of a more 
yellowiſh caſt on the throat and breaſt, and 
the feathers whiter upon the belly. | 


The Time and Manner of building their Neſt 


C. 


T H E Sky-lark has young ones by the 


end of April, or . Gee of May. She 
builds her neſt, ſuch as it is, for ſhe uſes 
but very little ſtuff about it, only with a 
few bents, or ſuch like materials, always 


upon the ground, or in a hole made by the 


foot of a horſe, the wheel of a cart, &c. 
either in corn-fields of any fort, or in paſ- 
ture of any kind; and lays four or five brown 


eggs, almoſt the colour of a clod of earth, 


thickly ſpecked, as the figure repreſents, 
with browniſh ſpecks. 15 


Of the Young, how to order them, &c. 
THESE birds muſt be taken when about 


ten days old ; if you let them alone longer, 
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you run a great hazard of loſing them; I 
have known them quit their neſt in ſeven or 
eight days, when they have been diſturbed, 
eſpecially if the old ones ſee you look at 
their young, they will then intice them 
away of a ſudden; and in rainy weather, 
tis ſurprizing to ſee how young they will 
leave their neſt; I have been diſappointed 
at ſuch a time, when 1 thought it almoſt 
impoſſible for them to get away: one would 
naturally think the neſt to be the beſt and 
ſafeſt place for them in ſuch weather; but 
fo it is, I have remarked it often, that the 
young of moſt, if not all kinds of birds, 
are. nouriſhed more, their feathers | grow 
faſter, and they ſooner fly, or quit their alte 
in wet, than in dry weather. 

When you have taken a neſt of young, 
put them into a little baſket with ſome ſhort 
clean hay at the bottom, cover and-tie-them 
down cloſe and warm, and feed them- with 
white bread and milk boiled thick, mixed 
with about a third part of rape-ſeed, ſoaked, 
boiled and bruiſed: ſome bring them up 
with ſheep' s heart minced very fine, or other 


fleſh meat. I cannot too often repeat the care 


that is neceſſary, in bringing up young birds, 
in keeping them clean, and feeding them 
regularly once in about two hours, from 
morning till night, with freſh and wholeſome 


Kaos, as the Principe! means of preſerving 
| them: 8 


» 
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them : in a week's time you may cage them 


in a large cage, putting ſore hay cut pretty 
ſhort, or coarſe bran, at the bottom, turnin 


or ſhifting it every day. Order them after this 


manner till they can feed themſelves with 
dry meat, viz. bread, egg⸗ and hemp- ſeed, 

which they will do in about three weeks or 
a month. Remember to boil your egg very 
hard, grate it fine, and mix it with an equal 
quantity of hemp- ſeed, bruiſed while the 
birds are young, but when they are able to 
crack the ſeed, give it them whole, and a 
little bread grated among it. Vou may then 
let them have a freſh turf of graſs once or 


twice a week, and ſift ſome fine dry gravel 


at the bottom of the cage, ſhifting it often, 
that it may not clog their feet: for change 
of diet, you may ſometimes give them a lit- 


tle of the fleſh meat. After they have done 


moulting, you may give them bread, egg, 
and whole hemp-ſeed every other day, and 
a freſh turf once a week. As the birds are 
of an hardy nature, this careful manage 
ment will preſerve them many years. 

This bird at full growth is ſix inches and 


a quarter long; of which the tail is three 


inches, and the bill three quarters of an 
inch, When in fleſh it weighs about an 


ounce and half. 
The Sky-lark, as mentioned before, ſel- 


dam ails any thing; but if you perceive him 
| | at 
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at any time to ſcour, or dung looſe, grate a 
ſmall matter of old cheeſe among his victu- 
als, or give him three or four wood-lice in 
a day, or a ſpider or two, and in his water 
a little ſaffron, or liquorice; theſe are the 
beſt things that I can recommend, and 
what will relieve him; though he won't 
often ſtand in need of any thing more than 
mou meat and drink, clean gravel, and a 
reſh turf. | 


Several 12 F catching: Sky-larks. | 
To take Puſhers. 


1 HE Y are birds which have left their 
neſt three or four days: to take them, you 
muſt watch in ſome convenient place, as 
much out of the old ones ſight as poſſible; 
either ſtand cloſe in a hedge, or lie down 
in the field, &c. and you will preſently ſee 
them bring meat to feed their young; 
which, as ſoon as you perceive, and ob- 
\ ſerve them to hover juſt over the graſs, &c. 


and drop down on a ſudden, run in upon 


them as faſt, as you can, where you will ge- 
nerally find the young birds; if you miſs 
them, ſearch narrowly about, for they will 
creep into ſome hole and lie cloſe, or in a 
large turf of graſs, &c.: ſometimes they will 


run away among the graſs or corn, exceed- 


ing 


' ENGLISH SINGING-BIRDS. 47 
l ing faſt; when they do that, you can very 
ſeldom catch any: you muſt wait for the old 
5 run in the firſt time; ſee if they come two 


ſame place; if at different places, and 
at little diſtances from each other, then 
you may be ſure the young ones have 


, ſtraggled in the fright, and are at thoſe 
different places; you may then run in where 


you judge they are, by the conſtant comu 
in of the old birds, who will find them 
out, and ſoon get them together again. 
When you take any of theſe birds, put 
them in a large cage with hay or coarſe bran 
at the bottom, and feed and order them as 
len, that they won't eat, you muſt for a little 
while cram them with ſheep's heart, &c. 
they will ſoon come to. Theſe birds ge- 


Sfp To take Branchets. 
WE call all thoſe young birds by that 
about two or three months old, before they 


haye moulted their neſtling feathers ; what 
are taken at that age, before they begin to 


moult, are very good, little inferior to the 


neſtlings ; 


ones bringing them meat again; but don't 


or three times with meat, and ſettle. at the 


you do the neſtling. If you find them ſul 


nerally prove as good, or better, than thoſe 
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neſtlings ; ; but after they have moulted, 

in moult when taken , ſeldom ; good 

8 nd ; 
The time for taking; nch is in Jang 

or Xr July, with a Hawk, and a net of about 

eleven or twelve yards long, and three or 


four broad, with a line run through the 
middle of it. There muſt be two-perſons, 


one to carry the Hawk, the other to take 
hold of one end of the line; and when you 
find where Larks lie, get as near to them as 
you can, then hold your Hawk up upon 
your, hand, making him hover his wings, 


which when they perceive, they will lie 
very cloſe to the ground: then let one take 


hold at one end of the line, and another 
hold of the other end, till you come at the 


place where they are, holding your Hawk 


up as you go; at the fight of which, they 
will lie ſo cloſe that you may very eaſily 


draw your net over them. When you have 


taken them, give them bread, egg. and 
bruiſed hemp-ſeed ; put in the bottom of 
the cage red ſand, and ſtrew them a little 
meat in the cage for two or three days, and 
they will preſently become tame. 
"Sky-larks are taken in flight with clen- 
nets in great numbers. In ſome places they 
take them with a glaſs, called a Larking- 
glaſs; this they uſe of a ſun-ſhiny day, which 
makes great havock amongſt theſe 'birds : 
| but 


9 
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but the moſt deſtructive way is in the dark 
nights with a net called a Trammel ; 'tis a 
very murdering net, taking all ſorts of birds 
that it comes near, as Partridges, Quails, 
&c. Larks are enſnared likewiſe with a 
nooſe made with two horſe-hairs twiſted to- 
gether, which catches them by their neck 
or legs. This way is practiſed when the 
ground is covered with a deep ſnow. 
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Of the Wood-lark. 
The Deſeription and Character. 


22:46 4dd-io- mitecrfally; admired for 
his great variety of ſoft and delightful 


notes, that, in the opinion of moſt people, 


he is the beſt ſong-bird found in this king- 


dom: he is not only, as ſome have ſaid, 


comparable to the Nightingale for ſinging, 
but, in my judgment, deſerving to be pre- 


ferred before that excellent bird ; and if he 


be hung in the ſame room, will ſtrive with 


him for the maſtery; as likewiſe it ſometimes 
happens in the woods, where there is a ſtrong 


contention between theſe two choriſters to 
excel and outdo each other. If brought 
up from. the neſt, and caged in the fame 
room with a Nightingale, he will learn his 
notes, and as it were incorporate them with 
his own. | 

He is of great beauty, both in ſhape and 
plume : his breaſt and belly are of a pale 
yellowiſh hair-colour, faintly ſpotted with 
black; the back and head are party-coloured, 
of black and reddiſh yellow, a white line 
encompaſſing the head from eye to eye, like 
a crown or wreath. It is ſomething leſſer, 
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Sky-lark, and fits upon trees, which that 
bird ſeldom or never does. 
In addition to Mr. Albin's account, the 
editor of this book takes the liberty of add- 
ing an account ſent by a gentleman that 
has made many accurate obſervations on 
birds: The cock Wood-lark is flat-headed, 
and full behind the ears, with a white firoke 
from each noſtril, forming a curve-line over 
the eye, and almoſt meeting behind the neck; 
the whitneſs of this line, and its Sxtonfien 
behind the neck, are the beſt figns to 
diſtinguiſh the male : they are full-cheſted, 
long from the neck to the ſhoulder of 
the wing, narrow on the vent and rump; 
the rump part a dark brown, with a long 
lightiſh tail, and the two corner feathers 
touched with white; long in body, and car- 


ries himſelf upright ; ſome of the feathers 


under the throat have ſmall ftripes ; they 
have three ſmall white feathers on the top 
of the ſhoulder, and a long heel. 

The hen is narrow-headed, and brown 
over the eyes, flattiſh from the breaſt to 
the belly, and round at the rump, ſhort- 


heeled, and only two whitiſh, dull, or cream- 


coloured feathers on the ſhoulder, and the 
curve-line of the head reaches but a little 
* the eye. 
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The Marks of + Cock and. Har. | 


HE is known. by his ſize, the biggeſt and 
135 eſt-bodied bird generally proving a cock; 
and by the largeneſs and length of his call; 
the tall walking of the bird about the cage; 
and at evenings the doubling of his note, 
which we call cudling, as if he were going 
to rooſt. Other marks are by the length of 
his heel, the largeneſs of his wing, and by 
his ſetting up the crown upon his head: 
ſome will tell you, that theſe are certain 
ſigns of its being a cock; yet they do not 
578 5 prove true: but if you hear him ſin 
ſtrong, you cannot be decei ved, for the hen- 
bird will ſing but little. The uſe of this 
is chiefly to know thoſe birds that are taken 
at flight-time ; ; becauſe thoſe taken at other 
ſeaſons, ſing ſoon after they are taken, or not 
at all. I cannot give any certain notes to 
know the cock from the hen, whilſt neſt- 
lings; unleſs it be by that general remark, 
that the higheſt- coloured bird always proves 
a cock, and that the biggeſt, and longeſt- 
bodied, and other marks before mentioned, 
will hold good i in ſuch young birds, as well 
as thoſe that are full-feathered. This par- 
ticular indeed is not very material, becauſe 
ſo few are brought up from the neſt; it be- 
ing very difficult, with the utmoſt care that 
can be taken, to raiſe them; either the 
| 7 ae cCramp 
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cramp or Fes kills them; or they die 
in moultin 8. 


7 be tins and . m their hiling, G . 


7 © oh is 2 very tender bird, and yet breeds 
early in the ſpring, as ſoon as the Black- 
bird, or any other; the young birds being 
ready to fly by the middle of March. They 
build at the foot of a buſh or a hedge, or 
in lays where the graſs is rank and dry, un- 
der ſome turf to ſhelter them from the wea- 
ther. Their neſt is made of withered graſs, 
fibrous roots, and other ſuch like matter, with 
a few horſe hairs withinſide at the bottom, 
being a ſmall, and very indifferent fabric; 
it has hardly any hollow or ſides, the bot- 
tom Was almoſt upon a level with the top: 
the Whole compoſition did not weigh a 
uarter of an ounce: the weight of the 
bird a little above an ounce; its length fix 
inches, of which the bill is ſomething above 
half an inch, and the tail two inches. She 
lays four eggs, of a pale -bloom-colour, 


Beautifully mottled and clouded with red, 


yellow, &. . 


"a the Young, how to order them, &c. 
TH E Wood- lark, as I ſaid before, breeds 


very early in the ſpring ; ; her young ones are 
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tender birds, and generally four in number: 
if you are minded to bring them up from 
the neſt, which you will find exceeding dif- 
ficult to do, don't take them too ſoon, not 
before they are well feathered ; becauſe, 
when they are too young, they are more 
ſubje& to the (cramp and ſcouring, which 
commonly kills them : put them into a 
baſket with a little hay at the bottom, or 
ſome ſuch thing, where they may lie clean 
and warm, tying them cloſe down: feed 
them with ſheep's heart, or other lean fleſh 
meat, raw, mixed with a hard-boiled egg, a 

little bread, and hemp-ſeed bruiſed | or 
ground, all chopped together as fine as it is 
poſſible to do it, and made 'a little moiſt 
with clean water: every two hours, or oft- 
ner, give them five or ſix ſmall bits, taking 
great care never to overload their tender 
ſtomachs. Let not their meat be too ſtale, 
dry, mouldy, or ſour; for your birds ſo fed, 
whether old or young, will never thrive. 

The wild ones feed upon beetles, dater- 
pillars, and other inſects; 5 likewiſe upon 
ſeeds. 

The Wood- lick; as if ſenſible of his 
own melodious ſong, will take from no 
other, unleſs brought up from the neſt ; 
Hen, Þ he may. be taught the ſong of another 

ird 


The 


The Seaſons for catching Wood-larks with 
Mets, and how to order them. 


FIRST, Branchers, which are birds that 
were hatched that ſpring, are taken in June 
and July, with a net and a Hawk, after the 
ſame manner as I told you they took Sky- 
larks. Vou may find theſe birds harbour- 
ing about gravel-pits, upon heath and com- 
mon land, and in paſture fields. For fear 

of the Hawk, they will lie ſo cloſe, that 
ſometimes they ſuffer themſelves to be took 
up with the hand. Theſe birds ſoon grow 
tame. 

The next n is for Michaelmas hirdis 
which are taken with clap-nets in great 
numbers in September, and are counted 
better birds than what are catched at any 
other time of the year, becauſe keeping them 
all the winter, makes them more tame than 
birds catched in January or February, and 
will fing longer, eight or nine months in the 
year. Wood-larks, at this time, commonly 


fly very high, therefore the higheſt ground 


is uſually choſe to lay the nets upon, like- 


wiſe in a cart-way, or where a ſpot of earth 


is freſh turned up; or ſometimes you may 


turn it up on purpoſe. 


A third ſeaſon for taking Wood-larks is 
in January ; what are caught at that time, are 
very ſtout, good birds, and will ſing in a few 


E 4 days 
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days after they are taken, both ſtouter and 


louder than one taken in September, but-not 
ſing ſo many months: theſe are catched with 
the clap-net likewiſe, as they are at Michae]- 
mas; and are found at that time of the year, 
lying near a wood-ſide in paſture ground, 
where the ſun riſes. 

Wood-larks are ſometimes taken when 
they are matched with their hen, which, I 
think, is wrong ; they ſhould by no means 
be diſturbed in breeding-time, or when they 
are preparing for it: the end of January 
ought to be the lateſt time for taking theſe 
birds, becauſe they are early-breeding birds, 
that, if the weather be mild, couple at that 
time, or ſoon after; beſides, the bird taken 
then is worth very little ; tis true, he will 
ſing almoſt as ſoon as you have him, by 
reaſon of his rankneſs in accompanying 
with the hen, but will ſoon fall off from 
his ſong, and you hear but little more from 
him all that ſummer. 

All the Wood-larks, taken at different ica- 
ſons, muſt be fed alike with hemp- ſeed 
bruiſed very fine, and mixed with bread and 

egg hard boiled and grated, or chopped as 
ſmall as poſſible. When he 1s firſt taken, 


he will be ſhy for a little time; you muſt 


ſift fine red gravel in the bottom of his cage, 
and ſcatter ſome of his meat upon it, witch 


WY intice him to eat ſooner than out of his 
trough ; 


3 
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trough; you may leave that off when you 
find he eats out of the latter freely. 

In a great meaſure, order -his diet as 3 
Sky-lark's ; give him no turf of graſs, but 
often fine a gravel in his cage; and when 
not well, inſtead of that, put mould full of 
ants, which is the moſt agreeable live-food 
youcan give him. Orgive Pim meal-worms, 
or hog-lice, not more than two! or three a 
day : and let him have a little ſaffron or li- 
quorice ſometimes in his water. If he ſhould 
ſcour, grate chalk or cheeſe among his meat, 
and amongſt his gravel likewiſe. He will 
eat any kind of fleſh meat minced fine, and 
ordered as before for ſome other birds; which 
you may now and then let him have for 
change of diet, always leaving ſome of his 
conſtant meat in the cage at the ſame time, 
that he may eat which he will. A gentle- 
man who is very fond of Wood-larks, 
keeps ſeveral, and among them one he has 
preſerved for fix years, feeds them con- 
ſtantly with a compoſition of peaſe- meal, 
honey, and butter, mixed, rubbed into 
ſmall granules, and dried in a diſh before 
a fire. Of this meat he makes enough at 
one time to ſerve fix or eight birds for fix 
weeks or two months; which, if judici- 
ouſly mixed and dried, will not ſpoil, even 
if kept longer. | | X 


An 
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tender, in often ſhifting his gravel, victuals, 


wrap a piece of cloth round their perches 


An uncommon care ſhould: be taken of 
preſerving this fine bird, becauſe he is ſovery 


water, &c. and ſome think it neceflary to 


very cold weuthar. 
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of the Tit-lark. 


The 2 tion. A Character. 


\ HIS bird is leſs than the Sky-lark, 
about the bigneſs of the Nightingale; 

very handſome ſhaped, and finely feathered; 
ſo that in beauty few birds excel him: he 
ſings moſt like the Canary- bird of any 
whatſoever, whiſking, curring, chewing, 
&c. but his ſong 1s - and hath no va- 


riety in it. Sometimes indeed a cock: Tit- 


lark proves a very fine ſong-bird, but tis 
very rare, and the beſt of them. fing but 
four or five. months in the year. 

He comes with the Nightingale, about 
the end of .March, and goes about the be- 
ginning of September... Before his going 

e is apt to grow! fat like the Night- 
ingale : he is a hardy bird, and long-lived; 
if 5 with care, not to colds 
or FrAMIPBg it We 7 


7 he Marks of the Cock and Hen. 135 


I N this kind the cock is all over more 
yellow than the hen, but eſpecially under the 
throat, on the breaſt legs, and ſoals of the feet. 
In neſtlings, they can't well be diſtinguiſhed 
by their colours, therefore muſt wait till yu 

car 
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hear them begin to record their ſong, which 
is the ſureſt ſign of a cogheþind;”, 


"oF: their Ne, Se. 


TH E hen Tit-lark builds amongſt oraſs, or 
in corn- fields; her neſt is ſmall, pretty much 
like the Woodlark's : ſhe lays five or fix 
eggs of a dark-brown colour; and has young 
ones fit to take towards the end of May. 

They may be brought up with the ſame 


meat and management as young Wood- larks 


or Nightingales: but I think it hardly worth 


the trouble, becauſe ſo many are taken; 


when they firſt come to viſit our part of the 


world, both with clap-nets and lme-twigs, 


as they catch Linnets, Goldfinches, &c. 
When you' firſt take them, tie the ends of 

their wings with thread, to prevent their 
fluttering and beating themſelves againſt the 
cage, and they will ſoon grow tame. Feed 
them as you do the Wood or Sky-lark : at 
firſt give them hemp-ſeed and bread, made 
very fine and mixed together ; likewiſe ants 
mould in their cage, meal-worms, &c. ; ſtrew 
their victuals about their cage, to allure them 
to cat, and in three or four days they will 
take it freely enough; and will ſing in about 
a week's time. Cage them ſingle, in a cage 
ſomething cloſer than the common Wood- 


lark's. 
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Of the Robin Red-breaſt. 


The Deſcription and | 0 baratter. 


HIS bird, denominated from its red 

breaſt, is fo well known in almoſt all 
countries, that it needs no long deſcription. 
It is by many perſons eſteemed little inferior 
to the Nightingale; the cock has a ſweet 
melodious ſong, ſo free and ſhrill, 1 very 
few birds can equal him. 


In the winter- time, when there is a ſcar- 


city 'of meat abroad, the Robin, to ſeek its 
food, will enter into houſes with much con- 
fidence, being a very bold bird, ſociable 
and familiar with man: but in tlie ſummer, 
when there is plenty of food in the woods, 
and it is not pinched with cold, it will 


withdraw itſelf into the moſt deſart places, 


nk, a ſolitary bird, that loves to feed 
lingly ; and lives upon worms and other 


inſets, ants, and their eggs, crumbs of 


bread, &c. Notwithſtanding theſe birds 
are ſaid to withdraw from houſes into the 
woods in ſummer-time, as indeed ſome of 
them do, yet are there a great many that 
breed and harbour about farm-yards and 
out-houſes all the year round. 7 
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' The Marks of the Cock and Hen. 


THE cock may be known by. his breaſt 
being of a deeper red than the hen's, and 
the red going up farther upon the head ; 
and ſome ſay, by the colour of his legs, 
which are darker, and by certain hairs which 
grow on each fide of his bill. His bright 
red breaſt is a mark that may be depend 
upon; the other do not always anſwer. 
The cock is likewiſe of a darker olive- 
colour upon the upper ſurface of his whole 


8 


Tbe Tine and Manner of building their Ne 4 
e. 


THE Robin has young ones by thi, end 
of April, or beginning of May. She builds 
in a barn or out-houſe; ſometimes in a 
bank or hedge ; and likewiſe in the woods: 
her neſt is made with coarſe materials ; the 
outſide of dry green moſs, intermixed with 
coarſe wool, ſmall dried ſticks, ſtraws, 
dried leaves, peelings from young trees, and 
other dried ſtuff; with a few horſe-hairs 
withinſide: it had a very little hollow, 
hardly an inch deep, and about three wide; 
the compleat neſt weighed eleven drams. 
Another, whoſe dimenſions were equal with 

9 this, 
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this, was half a dram lighter. The bird is 
ſix inches long, of which the bill was little 
more than half an inch, and the tail two 
and a half long. She lays commonly 
either five or ſix eggs, but ſometimes no 
more than four, never leſs, of a cream- 


colour, ſprinkled all over with fine reddiſh. 


yellow ſpots ; at the blunt end fo thick, 
that they appear almoſt all in one. 


Of the Young, how to order them, &c. 
AT the beginning of May, the Robin 


uſually has young ones fit to take, five or 
ſix in number: you may take them at ten 
or twelve days old: if you let them lie too 
long, they are apt to be ſullen. Keep them 
warm in a little baſket, with hay at the 
bottom; feed them with the Wood-lark's 
meat, or as you bring up young Night- 
ingales. Let their meat be minced very 
ſmall, as ordered for other birds, giving 


them but little at a time ; if you over-load 


their tender ſtomachs, it will diſorder the 
birds: when they are grown ftrong, cage 
them in a cage like the Nightingale's or 
Wood-lark's; it ſhould be ſomething cloſer 
wiered, and let them have moſs at the bot- 
tom ; and, in all reſpects, keep and order 


them like the Nightingale : when they feed 


them- 
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themſelves, you may try them with the 
Wood-lark's meat, becauſe ſome' of theſe 
birds like it better than the Nightingale's. 


Of their Diſeaſes and Cure. 


THEY are very much ſubje& to the 
cramp and giddineſs; for the cure of the 
former, give them a meal-worm now and 
then; for the latter, fix or ſeven earwigs 
in a week. 5 | 
There are many kinds of inſets that 
birds will eat greedily, and very probably 
would relieve them under maladies, could 
they be conveniently procured at all times, 
ſuch as young, ſmooth caterpillars (a Robin 
will not touch a hairy one) ſome ſorts of 
ſpiders, ants, &c.; but I know of no inſect 
that is more innocent, or agrees better with 
birds in general, than the meal-worm, which 
may be had with little trouble at the meal- 
ſhops almoſt at any time. The earwig I 
do not approve of; that inſect is armed in 
the tail with a pair of very ſharp forceps, 
which it can claſp together, and may 
wound or hurt the bird. Above all, to 


prevent diſeaſes, be ſure to keep him clean 


and warm, taking care never to let him 


want water or wholeſome food, and ſome- 


times 


le 
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times put a little ſaffron or liquorice in his 


water, which will make him chearful, long- 
winded, and help him very much in his 
ſong. 5 _ | 
Fi young one brought up from the neſt, 
may be taught to pipe or whiſtle finely; but 
prefer his own natural ſong to thoſe that 
are taught him, becauſe it is an exceeding 
good one. 55 „ 5 
Robins are taken with lime-twigs, and 
likewiſe with the trap- cage; by this. laſt, 
great numbers are enſnared. e 
An old bird, when he is caught, is apt to 
be ſullen, and when you put him in a cage, 
will not ſing; but a young cock- bird will 
ſing in a few days. What birds you catch 
in your traps, feed and order them as you 
do the Nightingales, and with particular 
attention, or they will pine, and die with 
diſcontent at the cloſe confinement of a 
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5 be  Dofoription and Character. 


-HE Red:pole is a very ſmall, but an 
- exceeding pretty-feathered bird: the 
head and * of the cock are of a fine red: 


the hen has A red head likewife, but not of 


fo bright a colour; tis not a very fine bird 
for ſinging, but has a pretty chattering ſort 
of a note; I can't call it very melodious, 
yet they are often kept in cages, and eat the 


. fuams fort of ſeeds as the Dt or Chat- 
ot fine. We are not fure that theſe bird 


build in England ; they are found here in 
winter, but go away again in the ſpring. 
I never ſaw or heard of any of their neſts 
being found ; I rather believe they come to 


ſhun the cold, as the Aberdivine, Twite, 


and ſome other birds do. T hey are taken 
as they catch Linnets, Goldfinches, and 
other ſmall birds. Mr. Willughby has 
not the Red-pole in his collection, de- 
ſcribed by that name, or any other that will 
exactly anſwer ; but I believe it to be the 


ſame with what he calls the Leſſer Red- 
+ Headed Linnet; his deſcription of that, 


agreeing in many particulars with this bird, 


W ich! is as follows: This, ſays he, is leſſer 
1 5 . than 
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than the precedent, meaning the Greater 


Red-headed Linnet, which he makes leſſer 
than the common, and will agree very well 
with the ſize of the Red- pole; the back 


coloured like the common Linnet ; the. 


forehead adorned with a remarkable ſhining 
red ſpot ; the bill like that of the Great Red 
Linnet, but leſs; the breaſt red ; the lower 
belly white; the prime feathers of the 
wings and tails duſky ; the tail about two 


inches long, and ſomething forked ; the 


outmoſt borders of the wing and tail- fea- 
thers round are white; the legs and feet are 
duſky; the claws black and Tong; for the 
bigneſs of the bird, but the legs very ſnort. 

In this kind, the female alſo hath a ſpot 
on her head, but more dilute than that of 
the _—_ and of a ſaſfron ber 
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£8 A NATURAL HISTORY OF 
. the Red - ſtart. 


The Deſeription, - 2 "20008 at Marks of 
the' Cook and Hen. | 


I Tis amal bird ,ſomething lefſer than the 

Robin red-breaſt. The cock is very 
beautiful; his breaſt, rump, and- tail are of 
a fine red; the back, neck, and hind part 
of the head of a lead colour ; the fore part 
of his head and throat of a jet black, and 
has a white mark upon his pole. The hen 
is a beautiful bird likewiſe, but partakes 
more of the colour of the Nightingale, 
with a red tail, ſomething fainter than the 
cock's. The cock is known at all times 
from the hen, by his black head, that mark 
being peculiar to the male only. He ſings 
ſweetly, and has pretty notes, my pleaſant 
to hear. 


Of their Breeding ; ; when to take, and how 
to order the Young, &c. 


THESE birds breed in May, have young 
ones fit to take by the middle of that month. 
They build their neſts in the holes of old 


walls, trees, &c. Their eggs are like the 
| Hedge- 
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Hedge-ſparrow's, but of a paler blue, and 


not ſo big. 

This bird is ſaid to be of fo > and 
ſullen a temper. that if taken when old, will 
not for ſome days look at his meat; and 


when he feeds himſelf, will tis con- 


tinue a whole month without ſinging; but 
if brought up young, they become gentle 
and tame; and with regard to her neſt, 
they ſay, ſhe is the ſhyeſt of all birds; Fs 
if ſhe perceives you to mind her when ſhe 
is building, ſhe will forſake what ſhe hath 
begun ; and if you touch an egg, never 
comes to her neſt more; and if you touch 
the young ones, will either ſtarve or throw 
them out of the neſt, and. break their necks, 
as Mr. Willughby ſays he . by ex- 
perience more than once. 
The young are to be taken at ten Fa 

old, and-are to be fed and ordered as the 
Nightingale or Robin red-breaſt. Keep 


them warm, and they will ſing in the night 


as well as in the day, and will learn to 


_ whiſtle, and imitate other birds: when wild, 


it feeds upon inſects, &c. like the Robin or 


Nightingale; and tis thought comes to us 


in ſummer time, and goes away in the 


winter; of which matter I own my ſelf 


ignorant, 


— — — — 
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of the 8 Wren. 


The bike. and C baratter. 


FXcerrING it be: the Golden. row 

Wren, this is the ſmalleſt bird found in 
this kingdom; it weighs about three dtams; 
 1ts length, from the point of the bill to the 


end of the tail, is four inches and an half. 


He commonly creeps about hedges and 
holes, making but ſhort flights, and if it 
be driven from the hedges, may eaſily be 
tired and run down. It will fit upon 4a 
| barn or tree, &c. about a fartner's yard, 
where it moſtly frequents, and ſing exceed- 
ing fine ; and being kept in a cage it will 
fing ſweetly, and with a higher and 
touder voice, than one would think for its 
ftrength and bigneſs, and is a very pleaſing 
bird, that will fing a great many — tt in 
the year. Some perſons have kept theſe 
birds a great while in a cage, and have had 
them fing as ſtout as homes th were in the 
fields. 


E be Marks of the Cock and Hen. 


THE cock i is of a dark brown upon the 


head and back; * breaſt and belly * 
the 
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the tail and wings are varied with a bright 
yellow, and blackiſh lines. The bird witk 
the largeſt eye is enerally thought to be 
cock. The hen- bird is all over of à reddiſii 


brown colour, excepting the lines actoſy, 


her tail and wings, which are” black and 
reddiſh. The difference in young birds 
can hardly 'be known till 1 cocks ee to 
e . and ling. 85 


7 be Tims and Manner of thei butt, Se. 


THE Wren has young ones in May; 
ſhe builds her neſt ſometimes. by the walls 


of houſes, in the back-ſides of ſtables, or 


other out- houſes, but more commonly in 
woods and hedges, in a very artificial man- 
ner, having the form of a ſugar-loaf ; 
and about as large as a pint pot; with- 

out of moſs, within of hair, wool, or fea- 
thers, and hath in the middle of the ſide a 
door or paſſage, by which it goes in and 
out; ſhe lays a great number of eggs, ſome- 
times fifteen or ſixteen, but many times 
hatches not above half that number; they 

are very ſmall white eggs, ſprinkled all over 
with ſmall pale red ſpots. 


Of the Young, how to order them, &c. 


IF you are minded to bring up a neſt of 


Wren 8, let them be very well feathered 
F 4 before 


pagan: 
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before you take them: they are to be fed 
and reared like the young Nightingales, 
giving them often, and but little at a time, 
one or two very ſmall bits. When they are 
grown fit for a cage, let them have a large 
one made with very cloſe wire; one ſide of 
which ſhould be made like unto a ſquirrel- 
Houſe, and have it lined with any thing that 
is warm. Keep them conſtantly to the 
Nightingale's food, and there is no queſtion 
but they will anſwer your expectation ; you 
mult take the ſame care in keeping them 
clean and warm as of young Nightingales, 
And if at any time they are ſick, give them 
two or three flies, or a ſmall ſpider or two, 
but not too many inſects, 
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Of the Nightingale. 
| he Deſcription and Charader. 


N Otwithſtanding the particular fancy of 

divers perſons for this or that bird, 
which they eſteem and prefer to all others; 
the Nightingale, by the generality of man- 
kind, is ſtill accounted the chief of all fing- 
ing- birds: he ſends forth his pleaſant notes 


with ſo laviſh, a freedom, that he makes 


even the woods to echo with his melodious 
voice ; and this delightful bird, ſcorning to 
be out-done, will not yield to any compe- 
titor, either of birds. or men ; the Wood- 
lark is his greateſt antagoniſt, between 
whom there ſometimes happens ſuch a con- 
tention for: maſtery, each ſtriving to outvy 
the other, that, like true-bred cocks; they 
ſeem reſolved to die rather than loſe the 
victory. If the former carries it in ſtout- 
neſs and freeneſs of ſong, ſo does the latter 
in his pleaſing variety of ſoft warbling har- 
monious notes, in which, to my ny 
none excels, or is equal to him. 

The Nightingale is not ſo remarkable for 
any variety or beauty of colours, but well 
known from its ſinging by night: in ſige 
he is about the bigneſs of the Goldfinch, 
ſomething longer bodied, 
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Theſe birds are not ſeen in this kingdom 
in the winter-time; where they are when 
abſent from us, is altogether unknown: they 
come towards the latter end of March, or 
beginning of April, and leave us at the lat- 


ter end of the ſummer. Thoſe that are kept 
here in cages will ſing ſeven or eight months 
in the year, from the beginning of Novem- 


ber till midſummer: there muſt be a great 
deal of care taken to keep them clean and 
warm, and they will ſing all the winter; a 


little time reconciles them to a cage, where 


3 may be bred hike Rane 


The Marks of tbe Cock and . 


THERE. are no 3 marks 10 
their colours to know them by; but as in 
other birds, ſo in theſe, the cock is of a 
deeper and brighter colour than the hen, 


which, when ſeen together, may cafily be 


perceived, and is ſomething larger. In 
neſtlings the cock may be known by this 
token; after he hath eaten, he will get upon 


the perch, and begin to tune or record to 


himielf, which you may obſerve by the 
motion of his throat; whereas the hen at 


irſt records little, or not at all 


8 The 
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The Fae and Manner of building their Net, 


Sc. 


THEY have young ones uſually by the 
middle of May; build in a cloſe, thick 
hedge, pretty low, a little above the edge 
of Bar 4 and moſt commonly where 
briars, thorns,” buſhes, and ſuch like things 
grow very thick, to fence them from their 
enemies, making their neſt of the leaves of 
trees, ſtraws, and moſs; and lay eggs of a 
brown nutmeg colour. 

It ſeldom fings near its neſt, for fear of 
diſcovering it, but, for the moſt part, about 
4 ſtone's caſt diſtant. It frequents cool and 
ſhady places, where are little rivulets of 
water, ſuch as quickſet hedges, ſmall 
groves and buſhes, where are no very high 
trees ; for it . in no high tees, ex 
cept the oak. 

To find the Nig — neſt, obſerve 
where the cock 858 and if he ſings long 
in a place, then the hen is not far off; but 
if he hath young ones, he will now and 
then be miſſing; and the hen, when you 
are near her neſt, will ſweet and cur ; but 
if you have ſearched long, and cannot find 
it, try this experiment ; ſtick two or three 
meal- worms upon the horte, near where 
you find the cock moſt frequents, and ſtand 

ſtill, or lie down cloſe, keeping the worms 
in 
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in view, and obſerve, when he comes to take 
them, which way he carries them: liſten, 
and you will hear the young when the old 
ones feed them, for they make a great noiſe 
i'' for ſo ſmall a bird. When you have found 
Il! the neſt, if they be not fledged enough, 
IF touch them not, if you do, they will not Nay 

long, the old ones will intice them out. 


ARE” oO OY ON Gr BI Io ' wn "ih 


2 8 the 2 vung, how to order them, Se. 5 


K ee da ac BO AE DE Cs 


THE Nightingale has five young ones 
at a breeding; they ſhould not be taken till 
(if they are fledged almoſt as well as the old 
1 | ones; and though they are apt to be ſullen, 
1 and refuſe their meat, when they are ſo old, 
[if vou may open their mouths, and give them 
| two or three ſmall pieces at a time, and in 

a few days they will come to, and feed 
themſelves: if you take them too young, 
they are ſubject to the cramp and looſeneſs, 
which makes their feathers mat together, 
and kills the birds. When you take them, 
put the neſt in a little haſket, and keep the 
birds covered up warm, for they are yery 
tender, and without ſuch care the cold will 
kill them. Feed them every two hours, 
giving them two or three ſmall bits at a 
time: let their meat be ſheep's heart, or 
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(well cleanſed and freed from ſkin, ſinews, 


and fat or ſtrings, which will be apt to 


ſtick in their throats, or twine about their 


tongues, and cauſe them to fall off from 
their meat, &c.) mixed with hens eggs 


f hard boiled. 


In a few days th - wa take their meat 


off from the ſtick themſelves ; you may 


then cage them in the Nightingale's back 
cage. Let them have a little ſtraw or dry 
moſs in the bottom of the cage ; but when 
they come to be large, give them ants 
mould as you do the old ones : you may 
learn them to feed upon ſome kind of in- 
ſects, ſuch as meal- worms, ſpiders, ants, 


&c. being very uſeful when they are ſick ; 


I do not approve of giving them much of 
that Pre of food winks well. 


of the Nightingale D. 22 4 their 


4 E's 


FIRST, note, that the principal thing 
which cauſes moſt diſeaſes, not only in 
Nightingales, but in other birds kept for 


ſinging, is, as mentioned before, want of 


keeping them clean and neat, whereby 
they clog their feet, which cauſes the claws 
of ſeveral to rot off, and breeds the cramp 


and bout in others, and makes them never 


thrive, 
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thrive, nor delight in themſelves. No 
birds can be kept too clean and neat, there- 
fore be ſure to let them have twice a week 
gravel at the bottom of the cage, and let it 
be very dry when you put it in, for then it 
will not be ſubject to clog. 

In autumn this bird is apt to grow ex- 
traordinary fat and foggy, ſo that ſometimes 
he will hardly touch his meat for a fort- 
night or more; during that time give him 


three times a week meal-worms; two or 


three at a time, or worms taken out of 
pigeon-houſes, or two or three ſpiders a 
day, which at be purge and cleanſe him 
well. Upon the falling of his fat he muſt 
be kept warm, and have a little ſaffron in 
his water. To raiſe them when they are 
very lean and poor, give them higs chopped 
ſmall among their meat, continuing no 
longer than till they have recoyered their 
fleſh. 

When they have been kept two or three 
years in a cage, they are very ſubject to the 


gout 3 anoint their feet with freſh butter 


or. capon's greaſe, three or four days to- 
gether, and it is a certain cure for them. 
They are ſubject likewiſe to breakings- out 
about their eyes and nib, for Which % the 


ſame. 


If they grow melancholy, put into their 


water ſome white ſugar-candy ; if that will 
not 
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not do, beſides their conſtant meat of 
ſheep's heart, &c. give them three or four 


meal-worms a day, and a few ants and 
ants eggs, and ſome of their mould at the 


bottom of the cage: alſo boil a new-laid 


egg, and chop it ſmall, and ſtrew it among 
the ants and their eggs; and let them have 


ſaffron in their water. TEES > 
The Nightingale is ſometimes troubled 
with a ſtraitneſs or ſtrangling of the breaſt, 
which comes very often for want of care in 
making his meat, by mincing fat therewith, 
or by reaſon of ſome ſinew or thread of the 
ſheep's heart, for want of well ſhredding, 
hanging in his throat, or claſping about his 


tongue, which cauſeth him, to forſake his 


meat, and grow very poor in a ſhort time; 


when you perceive this, which is known 


by the bird's gaping, and the unuſual beat- 
ing and panting of his breaſt, take him 


gently out of his cage, and open his bill 


with a quill, and unlooſen any ſtring or 
piece of fleſh that may hang about his 


tongue or throat: after you have taken 


it away, give him ſome white ſugar- candy 
in his water, or elſe diffolve it, and moiſten 


his meat, which is a preſent remedy to auß 


thing that is amiſs. 
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How to take Branchers and old Nightingales, 
8 and to order them when talen. 


THE former are to be catched in July, 
or beginning of Auguſt, the latter at the 


end of March, or beginning of April ; 


thoſe taken in March, - or- before the 12th 
of April, are counted the beſt birds. What 
are catched after the 12th of that month, 
when the cocks are matched with the hens, 
by reaſon of their rankneſs, ſeldom come 
to any thing, it being very difficult to pre- 
ſerve them. F this * + te 3 
When you have found the birds haunts, 
which are uſually in a wood, coppice, or 
quickſet hedge, you may take them by the 
trap- cage, made on purpoſe for càtching 
of Nightingales, baited with a meal- worm: 
place your trap as near where the bird 
ſings as you can; if it is in the middle of 
the hedge, or a place where he uſed to feed, 


before you fix the trap, turn up the earth 


about twice the bigneſs of the trap; for 
where the ground is new turned up, there 
they look for food, and eſpying the worm 
they come preſently to it; if they come not 


ſoon, then turn up a freſh ſpot of earth, 


as big again as the former, and you will 


quickly have them, for they will not leave 


the place where they uſe to reſort. It is 


proper to this bird, as they ſay, at his firſt 


coming, 
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eoming, to ſettle, or ſeize upon one place 
as its freehold, into which it will not ad- 
mit any other Nightingale but its mate. 
Theſe birds are taken likewiſe with lime- 
twigs, by placing them upon the hedge, 
near where they ſing, with meal-worms 
faſtened at proper places, to allure them 
to the ſnare; but I think the trap-cage 
is a great deal the beſt way of catching 
them. ; 
As ſoon as you have taken one, tie the 


tips of his wings with ſome thread, not 


ſtraining it too hard, to prevent his beating 
himſelf againſt the top and wires of the 
cage; he will grow tame the ſooner for it, 
and be more apt to eat his meat. You ſthould 
put him in a Nightingale's back cage; or 
if an open one, darken one ſide with cloth 
or paper; and at firſt hang him in ſome 
private place, that he be not diſturbed. 


Feed him once in an hour and half, or two 


hours, with ſheep's heart and egg ſhred 
{mall and fine, mingling amongſt the fame 


ſome ants, or meal-worms. And becauſe 


no Nightingale will at firſt eat any ſheep's 


heart or egg, but muſt be brought to it by 


degrees; his food being live meat, as worms, 
ants, caterpillars, or flies; therefore, tak- 
ing the bird in your hand, you muſt open 
his bill with a ſtick made thin at one end, 
and give him three, four, or five pieces, 

2 1 according 


ff P 
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according as he takes them, as big as peas; ' 


then ſet him ſome meat mingled with ſtore 
of ants, that when he goes to pick up the 
ants, he may eat ſome of the heart and egg 


with it: at the firſt you may ſhred three 


or four meal-worms in his meat, the bet- 
ter to intice him, that fo he may eat ſome 


of the ſheep's heart by little and little, and 


| when you perceive him to eat freely, give 
him the leſs ants, &c. in his meat, and at 
laſt, nothing but ſheep's heart and egg. 
You ſhould take ſome of this meat with 
you when you go to catch Nightingales, 


and in an hour or two after they are taken, 


you muſt force them to eat, by opening 


their mouth and cramming them, taking care 


that their meat be not too dry; moiſten it 


by ſprinkling a little clean water upon it, 


as you prepare it. Remember, when you 


firſt take a bird, to clear his vent from fea-- 


thers, by pulling, or cutting them off, 


otherwiſe he will be ſubject to clog and 
bake up his vent, which is ſudden death. 
Birds that are long a feeding, and make no 


curring or ſweeting for eight or ten days, 
ſeldom prove good ; but on the contrary, 
they give great hopes of proving well when 


they take their meat kindly, and are fami- 


liar, and not buckiſh, and ſing quickly, 


and learn to eat of themſelves without much 


trouble. This is a ſure token of their 
| ""M proving 
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proving excellent birds: when they will 
feed in a few hours, or the next day after 


they are taken, and ſing in two or three days; 


thoſe never prove bad. You muſt tie the 


wings of the bird no longer than till he is 


grown tame. | 
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of the Red- Groſbeak: 


of the Virginia-Nigh d Ui called likew: wes 
the Red-bird. - + 


The Doran and 0 bardfter 


T is near as big as the common Song- 
thruſh : the baſis of his bill is encom- 
paſſed with a border of black feathers reach- 
ing to the eyes: it hath a large head, adorned 
with a high towering creſt, of a bright ſcar- 
let colour, as is alſo the whole bird, except 
the back, ſome part of the wings, and the 
tail, which are of a more dirty and browniſh 
red. Theſe birds are brought from Vir- 
ginia, New England, and other parts of 
North America, where they catch them as 
we do Larks in England, by ſweeping away 
the ſnow, and baiting the place with Vir- 
ginia wheat, &c. It hath an agreeable me- 
lodious ſong, with ſome notes like the Eng- 
_ liſh Nightingale. The hen is not ſo beau- 
tiful as the cock, being more brown, with 
a tincture of red: theſe ſing when in 
cages, as well as the cocks, d are brought 
over with them. * 
Its ſtrength with its bill is Har eh it 
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olives, and Indian maize, very rn 
the kernels of which it is very fond 

in England they feed upon maize bruitel. 
rice in the huſk, wheat, barley, hemp, or 
canary- ſeeds; it will eat alſo the Wood- 
lark's, or Nightingale s food. There are 
perſons with us that highly value theſe birds, 
which makes them ſometimes {ell at a great 
3 I have heard of thoſe that have at- 
tempted to breed them in England, but made 
little of it. If your bird ſhould be ſick, a 


ler or mieal- worm will relieve him. 
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1 T 38 equal to the Chaffinch in bigneſs: 


in the fields, but is not kept very com- 
mon in a cage; yet he is no contemptible 


over her body, and the parts that are of a 


than I ever obſerved any other bird to make 


a „ In eee eee 


Of the Vellow- hammer. 


The Deſcription and Character. 


both cock and hen are beautiful birds; 
and the cock will ſing very prettily, when 


bird; beſides his ſong, his fine feathers are 
enough to recommend him: a lovely yellow 
adorns his head, throat, breaſt, and belly; 
his back and wings are pretty much like the 
Linnet's. The hen is of a paler colour all 


fine yellow in the cock, in the hen are of a 
dirty green. 

Theſe birds build upon the ground, at the 
ſide of a river, pond, or brook; they make 
a large, flat, ordinary neſt, with moſs, 
dried roots of graſs, weeds, &c. with 
horſe- hair intermixed; more of the latter 


uſe of. She lays ſix or ſeven white eggs, 
veined and ſpotted with black. Her young 
ones are uſually fit to take by the beginning 
of May ; you may let then be ten or twelve 
days old before you take them, Feed them 
with fleſh meat minced very fine, as you 
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prepare it for other ſmall birds; or you 
may bring them up with the Tit or Wood- 
lark's meat ; they will eat likewiſe worms 
cut in ſmall pieces, which food agrees very 
well with them.  _ N 
Theſe birds are common every where in 
England; for the moſt part, they abide on 
the ground, ſeeking their food there, of 
worms, ſeeds, and other things. 
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orf the Reed-ſparrow. 


. Be Deforiptim ond Character. 


Chaffinch: the cock has a bleak head 
and throat: a ring of white encompaſſes 
the neck: his breaſt and belly are white, 
ſpotted with reddiſh-brown ſpots: ne back 
of a duſky brown, with black ſpots: the 

inion of his wing is of a reddiſh colour ; 


the reſt of the wing and the tail, are of a dark 


brown: the hen, as in moſt birds, is not 
ſo fair coloured: the ring about her neck 
is darker, and ſcarce appearing, and her 
head is not black like the cock's. 
They frequent the reeds by the rivers 
ſides, where they breed, hanging their neſts 
between the reeds; they are chearful, merry 
birds, and ſing finely. When we walk i in 
ſummer-time by the ſides of the river, they 


generally afford an agreeable. harmony. 


They are not kept very common in cages, 
therefore tis not neceſſary to dwell any 


longer upon this bird. Her eggs in colour 
are like the Hedge-ſparrow' 8. 
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Of the Hedge-ſparrow. 
The Deſcription and CBuratur. 

+H E is about the ſize of the Robin red- 


+ breaſt; has a pretty long flender bill, 
of a duſky or blackiſh colour : the upper 


fide of his body is party-coloured, of black, 
and dirty red; and his breaſt of a blue, or 


lead colour. This bird is as well known 
as any of our ſmall birds, being found al- 
moſt in every buſh, ſo that hardly a boy 
who ſearches the hedges, but can give an ac- 


count of its neſt, eggs, &c. therefore it would 


ſeem unneceſſary for me to take any notice 
of it, but that I think the Hedge-ſparrow 


tog much neglected : no bird is more de- 


_ |. ſpifed. I. am ſure he ought to be more 


i valued; he is a very pleaſant ſong- bird, ſings 


ſweetly, and has a great variety of pretty 
notes: I have known them kept in cages by 
ſome curious perſons, and much valued for 
their fine ſinging; a great many people cage 
Vorſe, and account them good birds: tis 


a. 


a brighter colour on the back. 


plenty that leſſens the worth of this bird, 
as of every thing elſe, though ever ſo va- 


Jluable in itſelf. The hen is known from 
the cock, by a fainter breaſt, and being of 
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o their building, &c. Their I oung, and 


how to order them. 


THESE birds, as I faid before, build 
their neſt almoſt in every hedge, low, and 
open, that it may be found with little dif- 
ficulty. It conſiſts chiefly of fine green 
moſs, platted with a little wool and hair; 
*tis not of ſo curious a model as ſome are. 
The hen lays commonly five eggs, of a fine 
pale blue, or ſea-green colour. She has 
young ones at the end of April or beginning 
of May: take them at nine or ten days old, 
and feed them with bread and fleſh meat, 
chopped very fine, and mixed together, 
made moiſt, as for other birds: or you may 
bring them up with the Wood-lark's 
victuals. 

If the cock is brought up under Gate fine 
ſong-bird, he will take his ſong, and anſwer 
your expectation, 
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Of the Aberdivine. 


The Deſeription and Character. 


1 N ſize and colour, it is pretty much like 
the Canary- bird, only the cock has a 
black ſpot upon his head, and a little black 
under his throat. The hen is more upon 
the grey, and has a ſpotted breaſt and belly. 
They are lively, merry birds, and ſing very 
prettily, and are frequently kept in cages. 
Theſe birds do not breed any where in 
England that ever I heard of, but ſhift places 
according to the ſeaſon of the year; they 
viſit our parts in the winter- time, and leave 
us in the ſpring. They frequent the alder- 


trees, &c. by the river- ſide: the bird-catceh- 


ers take them up as they do Linnets, Gold- 
finches, &c. and feed them like thoſe birds. 


It is of a very mild nature, and not at all 


crafty, ſo that it 1s n taken by any kind 
of engine or deceit. 

Mr. Willughby calls it Siſkip. It is, 
ſays he, kept in cages for its ſinging, and is 
common in Germany and England. At 
Vienna, in Auſtria, they call it Seiſel, a 
name not much different from our Engliſh 


Siſkin. In Suſſex it is known by the name 


of Barley- bird, ſo called becauſe it comes 
to them in barley ſeed- time. 
Of 
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Of the Canary-bird. 


The Deſcription 4 Character. 


H I $ bird has its name from Canaria, 


an iſland of the Atlantic ſea; one of 
thoſe which the ancients, for the excellent 
temperature of the air, called Fortunate ; 
all thoſe iſlands which they ſo named, being 


now called the Canaries; from "me nk theſe 


birds were firſt brought into Europe, and 


from no other place, Canary-birds are 
bred in large quantities, both for ſale and 
amuſement, in Germany, France, and Eng- 
land ; and in each of thoſe countries they 
have, by care, much improved the breed, 
beyond thoſe now imported from the natural 
climate. Thoſe brought from Germany 


are the leaſt valued, becauſe the ſuffocating 
heat of the ſtoves, generally uſed to warm 


'the houſes, in that country, renders the birds 
- bred there tender, and ott-lives : Ger- 


man birds ſeldom living above a e or two 
in this country. 

The cock of this kind hath a very ſweet 
and ſhrill note, which, at one breath, con- 
tinued a long time without intermiſſion, it 
can draw out ſometimes in length, ſome- 
times raiſe very high, by a various, muſical 
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inflexion of its voice, making very pleaſant 
melody. 2 


The Marks of the C och and Hen. 


- AT proper times of the year, the cock 
Canary- bird diſcovers himſelf ſufficiently by 
his vociferation; but the cocks and hens 
have ſo cloſe a reſemblance in feathers, that 
they are not eaſily diſtinguiſhable by fight, 
without ſome degree of experience : the 
marks deſcribed as pointing out the cock, 
being ſometimes very equivocal. There are 
however tokens of a cock-bird, that an 
accurate eye may conſult with advantage; 
and theſe are, that the fore-part of his 
head, his throat, pinion of the wing, and 
rump, are of a brighter yellow than in the 
hen: which marks will hold good, let the 
birds be of what ſort they will. They al- 
ways have a little yellow above their bills, 
under their throats, &c. of a ſtrong deep 
yellow in the cock; in the hen of a much 
paler colour. There is a difference like- 
wiſe in their vents; if you blow the fea- 
thers in both, you may perceive his to ap- 
pear longer than that of the hen's. | 
Another mark of a male-bird is his ſize; 
the biggeſt and longeſt-bodied bird ſeldom 
fails of proving a cock; eſpecially if his 
geſture 


head with lite and vigour, then you may 
depend upon its being a cock-bird. Beſides 
all this, you may know him by his fine ſing- 


ing, in which you can't well be deceived; for 


if the hens attempt to ſing, it is ſo indiffe- 
rently, that tis not deſerving of the name 
of a ſong; and whenever the cock ſings, 
if you obſerve his throat, you will ſee it ſwell 


and play all the time he is warbling out 


his pretty notes. But let the hen ſing well 


or ill, this motion is never obſerved in her 
throat. This one circumſtance will be 
ſufficient to direct you to chooſe a cock- bird 


at all times; when you will find, for the 
generality, all the other marks to corre- 
| ſpond likewiſe. 


Dire&ions for chooſing a Canary- bird; and to 


Know if be be in Health. 2x 


THERE are two diſtin& ſpecies of 
Canary-birds known among breeders, be- 
ſides ſome varieties under each, which latter 
are not material to enter into. Theſe are, 


thoſe birds which are all yellow, and thoſe 


which are mottled, with a yellow crown: 


the former, in the breeding ſtile, being 
called gay birds, and the latter, fancy birds. 
8 The 
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eſture and carriage be ſprightly and ma- ; 
jeſtic; and if he often extends his neck and 


. N I it 
: * 
- 


4 


The fancy breed are eſteemed the ſtrongeſt, 


and have the boldeſt ſong, yet ſometimes the 


difference of their voice is not very ob- 
ſervable. Careleſs breeders will often 
match a gay bird with a fancy bird, and 


then the produce, partaking of both kinds, 


are called mules; being foul, irregular birds, 


of no value for feather, though they may | 


prove as good as any, merely for ſinging. 


The choice of birds for breeding, will be 


conſidered under the next article. 

For health, take a bird that appears with 
life and boldneſs, ſtanding like a Sparrow- 
hawk, not ſubject to be ſcared at every 
thing that ſtirs: therefore, when you ob- 


ſerve him, approach not too near the cage, 


leſt by a motion of the hand, or otherwiſe, 
you diſturb him: it will make the bird, 


though not well, appear ſprightly, and = 
health for a little time; but if you ſtand 


quiet, and at a proper diſtance, you may 
ſoon diſcover whether it is the effect of ſur- 


prize, or the natural ſpirit of the bird: if 
he ſtands up boldly, without crouching or 


ſhrinking bis feathers : if his eyes look. 


chearful, and not drowſy, they are good 
ſigns of a healthful bird: but on the con- 


trary, if he be apt to clap his head under 
his wing, and ſtand all of an BY POR. 


may be ſure he is not well. 


Obſerve 
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Obſerve likewiſe his dung ; which, when 
he is in perfect health, will be round and 


Hard, with a fine white on the outſide, and 


dark within, and will quickly be dry. If 


he bolts his tail like a Nightingale after he 


hath dunged ; or if his dung be very thin, 
or of a ſlimy white, with no blackneſs in 
it, you may conclude he is a ſick bird. 

The next thing we are to regard in chooſ- 
ing a Canary-bird, is the goodneſs of his 
ſong. Some of theſe birds will open with the 
ſweet of the Nightingale, and run through 
ſeveral of that bird's fine notes, and end in 


the Tit-lark's ſong; and ſome will ſing only 


the Tit-lark's. Others will begin almoſt 


- like a Sky-lark, and by a ſoft, melodious | 


turn of the voice, fall into the Night- 
ingale's ſweet and jug, whiſking and 
chewing after a very delightful manner. 
The birds that have ſuch a curious change 
of harmonious notes, want no recommen- 


dations, every body muſt be ſenſible: that 


they are valuable. There are others of 
this kind, that ſing with ſo much force, 


they even deafen the ears of the hearers 


wuoith their ſhrillneſs; many perſons are 


delighted with this kind of ſinging, others 


are offended at it. Therefore, before you 


purchaſe the bird, hear him ſing in a ſin- 
gle cage; and as you have directions to 
know 
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know a cock-bird, and when he is in 
health, as to the colour and ſong, pleaſe 


your own fancy. 


To order them in Breeding, &c. 


If you propoſe to breed gay birds, cho, 


your cock and hen of a clear uniform yel- 
low colour, without being ſpotted with foul 
feathers; for theſe foulneſſes indicate a 
mixture in their blood, and that the breed 


has ſome time or other been croſſed. 


Breeders of fancy birds are ſtill more 
curious as to feather ; there being ſeveral 


ſubſcription ſocieties in London, which 
raiſe annual premiums for the fineſt birds, 
and who have a pattern bird beautifully en- 
graved and coloured, as the ſtandard of per- 


fection; with his various characters explained 


| in a technical ſtile underneath. But as a 


perſon ought to be a connoiſſeur before he 


_ undertakes to raiſe prize birds, it may be 


ſufficient to obſerve, that no excellence in 
the feathers of fancy birds is any ſecurity 


for breeding equally perfect young ones 


from them; as defects will often appear in 
fome reſpe& or other: while on the con- 


trary, two indifferent birds may ſometimes 


produce a very fine one. The principal teſt 
of a good fancy bird, is the having a clean 
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ap ; that is, the crown of his head, de- 
fined by a horizontal line at the level of his 
eyes and beak, is to be of a clean yellow or 


white, without being broke or ſpotted with 


foul feathers ; and a fingle feather of this 
kind, is a drawback from his perfection: 
though this degree of perfection is ſeldom 
found. Add to this, that his back, wings, 
and tail, ought to be as clear from yellow 
or white feathers. The finer; he is mottled 
on the back, and clearer yellow he is on 
the belly, the handſomer Her wall be eſ⸗ 
teemed. | 

Theſe general. characters are equally re- 
Air in the hen as in the cock; beſide 
which the breeder is to be informed of a 
caſual variety in fancy birds, which are all 
diſtinguiſhed either as mealies or junls the 
meally- birds being thoſe whoſe crown and 
bellies are of a clear white or pale yellow; 
and the junks, whoſe crown and bellies are 


of a deep yellow. It is a ſtanding rule a- 
mong good breeders, never to match two 


meally or two junk birds together; and 


| ſkilful bird-fanciers ho decide at once 
upon a bird ſo bret. 


The Canary- bird i is a gentle, Ll ani- 
mal, and will breed. very kindly under due 
management: that is, if they ate provided 


with convenient cages, proper neceſſaries, 
are kept clean, and are not interrupted 


1 | from 


7, 
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from time to time by the prying eyes of 
impertinent curioſity, or officious care. 
The hazards of their own miſmanagement, 


admitting of no compariſon with: the dan- 


ers they are expoſed to from over-nurſing. 
In ſhort, the beſt general rule that can be 
given, is to ſupply them with every neceſ- 
ſary at due times, and then to interfere as 
little as poſſible in their domeſtic cono- 
my. The hens generally ſit four times in a 
ſeaſon; but if a hen ſits upon a due num- 
ber of; eggs three times, ſhe ſhould not be 
permitted to build again, without ſhe; agg 

pears yet ſtrong and hearty, for they will 
ſometimes die on the fourth neſt during 
laying, or fall ſo weak as not to ce 


the ſitting. 


About the beginning of. March, if the 1 


i be mild, or later in proportion to its 


ſeverity, you may put your birds together 


in their bfeeding- cage; and the larger it is, 
the more convenient it will be for the birds 
to exerciſe themſelves: the common-ſiged 
cages” being too ſmall. for the purpoſe. 


you breed with ſeveral pairs flying looſe 1 a. 


room, it will be neceſſary to pair them 


ſmall cages for a fortnight or ſo, that they 1 


7 contract a familiarity. and attachment, bext tore 
they are turned out promiſcuouſſy. Feyer 


attempt to breed with two hens in ohe Cage, 


_y their Jealouſy of each other will dilapr 
1 5 H 2 ; pos 
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point your expectations from both. There 
ſhould be two neſt boxes in every cage; for 


though the young ones generally leave the 


neſt in fourteen days, the hen ſometimes 


begins another neſt before they are out; 
and if ſhe has not a box provided, will 


them. F 

It may not be amiſs alſo, as the hen is 
commonly attached to that corner of the 
cage where ſhe firſt fits, to {lide the neſt of 
young birds farther in, when ſhe inclines 
to build again, and _ the empty box 
ben the ſpot from whence the neſt is re- 


build upon the young birds and ſmother 


* 


I 6} 54; 0" St» 61 
As ſoon as your birds are put together, 
you muſt begin to feed them with hard egg, 


and bread grated and mixed together. This 


ſhould be given freſh every day, in the pro- 
portion of half an egg, with about three or 


four times the fame quantity of bread, to 
every pair, throughout the ſeaſon, beſide their 


ordinary diet of rape and canary-ſeed. 


With this; they ſhould alſo have a due ſup- 


y of chick- weed, groundſel, plantain, 
or cos-lettice leaves, as the ſeaſon affords; 


and a pan of clean water to waſh themſelves 


in at pleaſure. The cage-makers ſupply all 
the proper furniture for theſe occaſions 
I would recommend to ſuch perſons as 
breed only a few birds for their diverſion, 4 
12 : FMS oy „ uſe 
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uſe large cages, it being much the beſt way: 


but theſe cages muſt always ſtand in one 


place; for if they are ſhifted about, the 


birds will never ſettle to their buſineſs. 
Thoſe who intend to breed a number, ſhould 
Prepare a room for that purpoſe. 
Let the ſituation of it, if poſlible, be 
- ſuch, that the birds may enjoy the benefit 
of the morning fun, which is both delight- 
ful and nouriſhing ; and let the windows be 
covered with wire-work, that they may 
have the advantage of the air in good wea- 
ther, which will make them thrive the bet- 
ter: keep the floor of the room clean, 
ſometimes ſifting fine dry gravel or ſand 
upon it, and often removing the dung and 
other foul ſtuff. You muſt take care to fix 
neſt-boxes, and back-cages, in-every con- 
venient corner and place of the room, at 
leaſt twice the number that you have birds, 


that they may have the more variety to 


chuſe a lodging to their minds; for fome 
love to build high, and ſome very low, 
ſome in a light place,. and others will chuſe 
a dark place. 

There ought to be two 1 in the 
room, one at each end, and ſeveral perches 
at proper diſtances ys the birds to ſettle 
upon, as they fly backwards and forwards. 
You may ſet likewiſe a tree in ſome conve- 
nient place of the room, to divert the birds, 
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and ſome of them will like to build in it: 
you muſt obſerve that their neſt is ſecure 
from falling through, and if in danger, to 
tie the tree cloſer to prevent it, and they 
will hatch'there as well as in any other place. 
Remember, not to put too many birds to- 
gether, eight or ten pair are enough for a 
d / 
When your birds are firſt paired, as I 
directed before, turn them into this room; 
Where they will live, as it were, a conjugal 
life; and notwithſtanding there are ſeveral 
other birds in the ſame room, one cock and 
one hen, as they firſt coupled together, will 
keep conſtant to each other, and both con- 
eur and aſſiſt in ſitting and feeding their 
young : for the cock- bird takes his turn in 
building the neſt, ſitting upon the eggs, and 
feeding the young, as well as the hen. 


4 7 


© Of their Neſt, and how to order the Young. 
- YOU muſt furniſh the birds with ſtuif 
for making their neſt; ſuch as fine hay, 
eIk's hair, and moſs: but give them no wool 
or cotton; for their feet are apt to tangle in 
it, ſo that when they get off the neſt, they 
are in danger of dragging it out after them. 
Let all theſe materials be thoroughly dry ; 
then mix and tie them up together in a net, 
8 N or 
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or put them in a rack, ſo that the birds may 
_ealily pull it out as they want it; and let it 
be hung in proper places in the room for 
that purpoſe. | 
They build a pretty neat neſt, about 
which they will ſometimes be ſo induſtrious, 
as to begin and finiſh it in one day, though 
they are generally two or three days in mak- 
ing their neſt. The hen lays commonly 
four eggs; and fits thirteen days. 
When the young are hatched, leave them 


to the care of the old ones to nurſe and 


bring up, till they can fly and feed them- 
ſelves. The hen, as I ſaid before, will 
ſometimes build again before the former 
brood can ſhift for themſelves ; the care of 
which, ſhe transfers to the cock-bird, who 
will feed and nurſe them himſelf, ſupplying 
the care of both parents, while ſhe brings 
on and attends her new progeny. 
When the young Canary-birds can feed 
en ene take them from the old ones, 


and cage them. If they are flying about 


the room, you may catch them with a ſmall 
hoop- net at the end of a long handle, made 
for that purpoſe. They may ſoon be 
weaned from their ſoft meat to ſeed and 


greens. 
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Cure. 


| BESIDES their moulting, which is 
common to all birds, they are ſubje& to 
the following diſorders. The firſt is a ſur- 
feit, occaſioned either by a violent cold, 
or from eating too greedily upon greens, 
eſpecially a rank fort of chick- weed with 
broad leaves, and without ſeeds, which is 
hurtful both to old and young birds, it be- 
ing very apt to ſurfeit the latter. To diſ- 
cover when the bird has this diſtemper, 
blow the feathers on the belly, and you 
will perceive it ſwelled, tranſparent, and 


full of little red veins, (all its little bowels 


ſinking down to the extreme parts of its 
body) and if far gone, black, which gene- 
rally brings death. The cure of this diſ- 
_ eaſe, if taken in time, is to keep him warm, 
and give him whole oatmeal amongſt his 
ſeed for three or four days, in order to 
cleanſe him; and put liquorice in his water; 
but if he is too looſe, inſtead of oatmeal, 
give him maw- ſeed and bruiſed hemp- ſeed, 
being more binding; and at the ſame time 
let him have a little ſaffron in his water; 
or you may boil milk and bread, with a 
little maw-ſeed in it; tis very good for the 
bird at ſuch a time. 


Another | 
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Another malady the Canary-bird is trou- 
bled with, is a little pimple' on his rump, 
called the pip ; it will generally go away 
of itſelf, but if at any time it is bad, and 
will not, when it is ripe, let out the ſickly 
matter with the point of a fine needle, 
ſqueezing it all out with as much gentleneſs 
as you can; after, take a bit of loat-ſugar, 
moiſten it in your mouth, and put it on the 
ſore, which will heal it. 

A third diſeaſe is a kind of yellow ſcabs 
_ that come about their head and eyes, which 
ſometimes ſwell, and are full of matter ; 
anoint thoſe places with freſh butter or lard, 
or the oil of ſweet almonds; thoſe things 
will cure it, unleſs it ſpread, then nothing 
but time and cooling food will carry it off. 
Canary: birds are ſometimes ſeized with. 

fits, and drop from their perches to the 
ground, where they tumble in convulſions. 
In this caſe, if they are diſcovered'in time, 
and plunged in a pan of cold water, they 
will generally recover. 

The laſt thing that I hall take notice of 
is his moulting. You may know when this 
comes on by the bird's appearing rough, 
melancholy, and often ſleeping in the day 
with his head under his wings; and the cage 
being covered with down and ſmall feathers; 
for the . ones, the firſt year, caſt only 
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their down and ſmall feathers, and the ſe- 
cond, their tail and wing-feathers. | 
Careful nurſing is the principal means to 
reſerve birds under this natural malady ; 
therefore be ſure to keep him warm ; ſet 
him ſometimes in the ſun, when it ſhines 


powerfully, to baſk himſelf, it will comfort 


him very much, always taking care to keep 
him from cold or wind, which are very 
prejudicial to him at ſuch a time; let him 
have good nouriſhing food, beſide his com- 
mon ſeed ; as ſcalded bread with the water 
ſqueezed out, and maw-ſeed : you may 
alſo put a little ſaffron in his water. If the 
weather is very hot when the birds are in 
their moult, give them liquorice in their 
water inſtead of ſaffron, and plantain or 
lettice-ſeed ; but not any of that meat if it 
be cold weather. | 
In the winter-time, when green meat is 
not to be had, or the ſeaſon is too cold to 
allow it, a little ſcalded bread, with the wa- 
ter ſqueezed from it, will be an agreeable 
regale to your birds once a week, and keep 


their bodies from being too much bound 


up, by their dry ſeed. A lice of a ripe 


apple or pear, now and then ſtuck between 


the bars of their cage, is alſo a feaſt that 


their ſongs will thank you for. 
Theſe things, with good attendance, will 


at t all times contribute very much to the re- 


lief 
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lief of fick birds. And whatever elſe is 
delivered in this treatiſe concerning the 
nature, ſong, marks of male and female, 
building, breeding, feeding, &c. of birds, 
being founded. upon experience, will upon 
trial anſwer likewiſe. 
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